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THE ORIGIN OF NEW YORK 
GLIMPSE OF THE FAMOUS DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY 


\ JE are too apt to regard the discovery of the beautiful and pic- 

turesque island of Manhattan as the great starting point in the 
history of the metropolis of the western world. In point of fact, it was 
only one of the early mile-stones. For thirty or more years prior to that 
interesting event—an epoch as troubled and fertile as any in human his- 
tory—the forces were actively at work in another part of the world which 
were to result in the marvelous city of to-day (1887), with its boundless 
wealth, and its affairs of interest and influence affecting the whole con- 
tinent. ; 

It has been sagely remarked that the value of events are not seen at the 
time they take place. They can only be estimated in the light of their con- 
sequences. The future was a sealed volume to the Europeans of three 
centuries ago. Could the outcome of their work have been foreshadowed, 
they would have been incredulous, indeed. The two great European wars 
which successively established the independence of Holland and the dis- 
integration of Germany, were really but one—a long, mournful tragedy of 
eighty years’ duration. In connection with its tragic scenes of carnage and 
bloodshed, originated two Dutch commercial corporations of extraordinary 
magnitude. When, in 1580, Philip II, united Portugal to Spain, and pres- 
ently began his war upon England, all Spanish and Portuguese ports were 
closed against English vessels. Therefore England was forced to buy her 
silks, spices, and other India produce of the Dutch. The revolt of the 
Netherlands following swiftly, Dutch vessels were excluded from Lisbon, 
then the great source of supplies from the Orient. It was a severe shock 
to Dutch industry, for that people had begun already to reap large profits 
from English trade. Prices had gone up on India goods—on pepper, for 
instance—two hundred per cent. The emancipation of the seven Dutch 
provinces from the grasp of Spain had resulted in a sort of irregular 
democracy. The province of Holland, being richer and more powerful 
than all its six sister provinces combined, imposed a genuine supremacy 
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over the whole that was practically conceded. The Union of Utrecht, 
established in 1579, was reaily the foundation of the commonwealth. 

But Dutch opulence was of little account without a revenue; and 
Dutch genius and public spirit, outwitting Spain, conceived the bold proj- 
ect of opening an ocean avenue of its own to China and the East Indies. 
Thus the East India Company was founded, and its vessels followed in the 
track of the Portuguese around Africa. Its directors were for the most 
part noblemen of the old school. The name and interests of Holland’s 
great advocate, John of Barneveld, were identified with it, and his admin- 
istrative sagacity was one of the principal elements in its marvelous suc- 
cess. Within the first twenty years of its existence it divided upwards of 
four times its original capital among its shareholders, and accumulated 
immense possessions in colonies and vessels. It absolutely founded an 
empire in the East. Ina stately mansion at home, a dozen private gen- 
tlemen, in the gorgeous costume of the period, gathered around a little 
table in a charming Dutch parlor controlled fifty or more ships of war on 
the ocean, and numerous fortresses in far-away lands that were guarded by 
not less than four thousand pieces of artillery and ten thousand soldiers 
and sailors. The profits of each trading voyage were enormous, and the 
shareholders. grew rich beyond their wildest imaginings. It was in the 
employ of this wonderful company that Henry Hudson stumbled upon 
Manhattan Island. America, however, was not its objective point, and 
unless there was a passage to be found through it to the treasure of the 
East, the corporation would not give it a thought. The East India 
Company made no effort to possess the new country or.profit by its pos- 
sibilities. 

But the turmoil from which the East India Company had been evolved 
was to bear further fruit of importance to the world. When the Spaniards 
ruined the ancient trade and prosperity of Belgium, more than a hundred 
Protestant families the very pith of that nation, fled to Holland. They 
breathed into the atmosphere a new element of commercial strength, and 
at the same time they were shrewdly at work devising a method by which 
Belgium might be delivered from the Spanish yoke. These people were 
opposed to peace with Spain under any circumstances. They knew, too, 
just how the wide possessions of Spain were open to the resolute at- 
tacks of a vigorous foe; and they studied out and pushed into notice a 
scheme for the organization of a warlike company of private adventurers, 
who should conquer and ruin the Spanish settlements, seize the Spanish 
transports, and cut off all communication with her South American depend- 
encies—to be called the West India Company. 
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Maurice, Prince of Orange, favored the scheme. He craved more 
power. He felt grievously wronged at not being seated on the throne of 
Holland. When his father died he had been considered too young to 
occupy the place made vacant. The Netherlands drifted into a republic 
because no king, foreign or native, was available. During the war Mau- 
rice had been the central figure in modern Europe, the successful com- 
mander of armies, and a renowned military scientist. That he should have 
aspired to sovereignty, and hated the man who stood in his way, under 
the peculiar circumstances of his birth and training, is by no means remark- 
able. Thwarted in his ambitious notions, the limited authority vouch- 
safed him soured his temper. He found himself not a king, not the leader 
of a nominal republic even, but the servant of the States-General, and the 
statholder of only five out of seven separate provinces. He was extremely 
popular among the lower classes, who worshiped him asa brilliant mili- 
tary leader, and were at enmity with Barneveld for his aristocratic procliv- 
ities. The subject of the West India Company was seriously considered, 
and violently opposed by all who were directly or indirectly interested in 
the East India Company. The partisans of Maurice sustained the new 
scheme fearlessly, nevertheless, and influential men from the other Dutch 
provinces gave it the benefit of their sympathy and support. Its actual 
existence dates from 1606; that is, commissioners from the assembly were 
appointed in that year, and discussions were frequent in regard to it. But 
Barneveld, who was virtually the States-General, made this concession for 
the purpose of using it asa threat for the intimidation of Spain in the 
peace he was just then trying to secure. He never for a moment intended 
to confirm the corporation. The bitterness of the two parties for and 
against the proposed West India Company—who were also divided on 
almost every question of public interest—culminated as the details of the 
peace negotiations became known. Holland was in imminent danger of 
civil war. After a memorable struggle Barneveld carried his point trium- 
phantly, and humble Spain, in the spring of 1609, signed the truce for 
twelve years. Of course, no warlike company could be formed with the 
sanction of the Dutch government during that period. But the spirit of 
war was not subdued, and the outlook for peace was hardly less stormy 
than that of the conflict just suspended. The outward shape of the strife 
henceforward was religious. Theological disputes had arisen from the 
ruins of popular delusion, even among the Protestants themselves. Armin- 
ius, appointed to the professorship of theology at the University of Ley- 
den, had undertaken the difficult task of justifying before the tribunal of 
human reason the doctrine of. the condemnation of sinners predestined to 
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evil. He publicly taught also that the ministers of the Church ought to be 
dependent on the civil authority. The municipalities caught at the clev- 
erly thrown bait, and attempted to free themselves from the pretensions 
of the established clergy. Gomarus, a celebrated scholar and a religious 
fanatic, also a professor at Leyden, denounced the terrible heresy, and 
defended the doctrines of the established Protestant Church, and its prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical polity. Religion became so curiously mixed with 
politics as to offer problems of the most puzzling character. The question 
of church property was embarrassing in the extreme, and at that time the 
separation of church and state seemed impossible. To those who saw the 
intrigues and entanglements, and the religious dogmas which furnished so 
much material out of which wide-reaching schemes of personal ambition 
could be spun, it must have been obvious that the interval of truce was 
necessarily but a brief interlude between two tragedies. 

Maurice was no theologian, although he attended church regularly. He 
said he “knew nothing about predestination, whether it was green or 
whether it was blue;’’ he only knew that ‘his pipe and the Advocate’s 
were not likely to make music together.” And the discord waxed more and 
more fierce as time rolled on. Plainly there was no room in the common- 
wealth for the two strong men—the Advocate andthe Statholder. Arro- 
gant, honest, courageous and austere, Barneveld still firmly opposed the 
West India Company as likely to bring on prematurely and unwisely 
a renewed conflict with Spain. But the shafts of malice were finally 
turned against him squarely in the contest, and he was charged with being 
atraitor bought with Spanish gold. This monstrous charge was repeated 
by Maurice in haughty anger. Poisonous pamphlets appeared day after 
day, until there was hardly a crime in the calendar that was not laid at his 
door. The Belgians were determined to get rid of him, believing that he 
was the only formidable obstacle in the way of the formation of the West 
India Company. Maurice had other reasons. Internal disturbances helped 
forward the crisis. The religious disputes became more heated and 
envenomed, and serious riots alarmed the country. 

“T will grind the Advocate and all his party into fine meal,” said the 
Prince on one occasion. 

A clever caricature of the time represented a pair of scales hung up in 
a great hall. In the one was a heap of parchments, gold chains, and mag- 
isterial robes; the whole bundle was marked the holy right of each city. 
In the other scale lay a big, square, solid, iron-clasped volume, marked /n- 
stitutes of Calvin. Each scale was respectively watched by Arminius and 
Gomarus. The judges, gowned, furred, and ruffed, were looking deco- 
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rously on, when suddenly Maurice, in full military attire, was seen rushing 
into the apartment and flinging his sword into the scale with the /ustztuces. 
The civic and legal trumpery was of course made to kick the beam. 

The patriotic Advocate was finally arrested by order of Maurice, and im- 
prisoned. ‘ You have taken from us our head, our tongue, and our hand,” 
said Matenesse, in the States of Holland. But the States-General took 
the part of Maurice, and looked up all the accusations to the discredit of 
the Advocate on which to form something like a bill of indictment. The 
shower of pamphlets began afresh, filled with scandalous statements and 
dark allusions to horrible discoveries and promised revelations. The clergy 
upheld Maurice, because having been excluded from political office they 
were in active opposition to the civil authorities. They introduced into 
their sermons the strange story that Spain had bribed Barneveld to sign the 
truce and kill the West India Company ; and also that the Advocate had 
plotted to sell the whole country and drive the Prince of Orange into exile. 
The nobles who dared to defend Barneveld, the States, and the municipal 
governments, were each in turn accused of being stipendiaries of Spain. 
Maurice meanwhile was vigorously at work, and the Synod of Dordtrecht 
was secured. It met, and it-made short work of the Arminians. The de- 
crees of this religious council bore directly upon the fate of the great ad- 
vocate, who after seven months’ incarceration, was brought to trial before 
the session closed. He was not permitted the aid of a lawyer, clerk, or 
man of business, or the use of his books, papers, pen, ink, or writing ma- 
terials. He had faith in the law, and made his defence with indignant elo- 
quence, but it availed him nothing. Four days after the termination of 
the Synod he was sentenced to die. 

On an artificial island in the centre of the beautiful Dutch city known 
as the Hague—a name derived from the “ Haeg” or hedge surrounding the 
ancient park of the counts of Holland—stands, encircling three sides of a 
spacious quadrangle, known as the Binnenhof or Inner Court, a number of 
quaint old castellated buildings, of various eras, the remains of the ancient 
palace of the feudal princes. Directly opposite the residence of Maurice 
was a lofty and venerable Gothic Hall, the rival of Westminster, in which 
were held the stately meetings of the States-General. In front of its lower 
window—its gothic archway converted into a door—a platform was built, 
and on the morning of the 13th of May, 1819, the majestic Advocate, John 
of Barneveld, was led to this scaffold and beheaded. 

His principal adherents were imprisoned for life. Hugh Grotius, an 
illustrious Dutch jurist and author, who was a powerful opponent to the 
prospective West India Company, was tried and sent to the Castle of Loev- 
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enstein, where he was closely guarded. After a while his wife was per- 
mitted to share his fate. In her society, and in close study, he passed two 
years, during which time he wrote some important works. His wife had 
been for some time in the habit of receiving books for his use in a large 
cumbersome chest; and, finding that the guard had grown slightly careless 
in its examination, she ingeniously managed one morning to have Grotius 
carried out init. He disguised himself as a mason, and with trowel and 
rule made his escape to Antwerp. 

Immediately after the execution of Barneveld a subscription list was 
started for the West India Company. The leader in this movement was 
William Usselincx, a Belgian merchant. of noble descent, whose ready pen 
had been keeping the political life of Holland in one perpetual ferment for 
years. He made little headway with the new company during the first 
twelve months, for the States-General, however much they were under the 
influence of Maurice, were unwilling that a foreign element should create 
to itself so mighty an arm. They had no sympathy with its grand purpose 
to combat and worry Spain and gather recompense from the spoils. They 
were heartily tired of war in any event. But the English unwittingly 
turned the scale. They meddled with Dutch affairs by instructing their 
minister at the Hague to remonstrate with the States-General concerning 
the impropriety of allowing Dutch vessels to visit Manhattan Island and 
vicinity for purposes of traffic. An animated correspondence followed, 
each government trying to justify its own acts and establish its own rights. 
No definite results were reached save that the Dutch statesmen were sharp- 
sighted enough to discover that the only power by which they could possi- 
bly hold New York (then called New Netherland) was absolute possession. 
A new constitution was drafted for the West India Company, and a clause 
was deftly inserted by which the corporation would be obligated to people 
the so-called Dutch territory in America. Maurice lent the project his de- 
termined support, and it was suddenly regarded with interest by some of 
its hitherto most violent enemies. Within a few weeks large sums of 
money had been subscribed, and it had received direct encouragement from 
the Dutch government. Presently it became an accomplished fact. 

It was fashioned after the East India Company. It was guaranteed the 
same privileges concerning the trade of the American and African shores 
of the Atlantic, that the East India Company had been in their right to 
send ships to Asia to the exclusion of other inhabitants of the Dutch 
provinces. It was divided, like the East India Company, into five cham- 
bers or boards-—-located in the five cities, Amsterdam, North Holland, the 
Meuse, Zealand, and Friesland. Each chamber was a separate organiza- 
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tion, with members, directors and vessels of its own. The capital was 
$2,500,000. The general affairs of the company were conducted by nine- 
teen representative directors, styled the “ College of the Nineteen.” The 
democratic principles of the Belgians were adopted and shareholders ac- 
corded a voice in all important proceedings, which was a constant reproach 
to the East India Company and created no little jealousy and mischief. 

Probably no private corporation was ever invested with such enormous 
powers. It was almost a distinct and separate government. Its fleets 
frequently numbered as many as seventy armed vessels each. It might 
make contracts and alliances with the princes and natives comprehended 
within the limits of its charter; it might build forts; it might appoint and 
discharge governors, soldiers, and public officers; and it might administer 
justice. Its admirals on distant seas were empowered to act independ- 
ently of the administration. It was expected to inform the Dutch gov- 
ernment from time to time as to the progress it was making in American 
conquests and settlements, and to apply to the States-General for all high 
commissions. But these were matters of form chiefly. It really shoul- 
dered one of the greatest of public burdens, independent of the gov- 
ermment—and without properly appreciating its magnitude—naval war 
against a powerful enemy. It was endowed with the vast and valuable 
lands in America by the States-General, but its right to them was not 
legally established, and endless trouble naturally followed. The East 
India Company bitterly opposed its great rival, and created at one time a 
panic in regard to the character and credit of the new corporation. But 
these difficulties were adjusted after a little time. 

It started out boldly. Within a month after its incorporation armed 
expeditions were on their way to the West Indies and to Brazil. It met 
with many brilliant successes. Spanish prizes were captured of such value 
that during the first few years the shareholders received from twenty-five 
to seventy-five per cent. on their investments. It seemed as if it was 
destined to outshine the East India Company in material prosperity. 

It bestowed upon the little germ of New York the first years only just 
enough attention to satisfy the States-General that it would ultimately be 
settled according to contract. In 1625 it lost one of its most zealous and 
important champions—Prince Maurice, commander-in-chief of the national 
army, who in that year died at the Hague. About the same time the 
death of James I. of England, and the accession of Charles I. to the 
throne, resulted in a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
the English and the Dutch, each nation agreeing to furnish fleets for the 
purpose of destroying the Spanish commerce in the East Indies. It be- 
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WEST INDIA COMPANY’S HOUSE BUILT IN 1641.—VIEW FROM THE OUDE SCHAUS. CITY OF AMSTERDAM. 
[From an old print.) 


came now apparent to the West India Company that it could take meas- 
ures for settling New York without English interference, and it proceeded 
to plant a little colony—that was not self-supporting—and to establish a 
system of government that was as contrary to modern ideas of republican- 
ism as an absolute monarchy could have been. The West India Company 
was never a success in developing ‘plantations. The spoils of war were 
more to its taste; the small trade in furs at Manhattan Island looked 
meagre indeed in comparison with the capture of gold by the ship-load. 
One hundred and four prizes were recorded between 1626 and 1628. In- 
fatuating wealth poured into the company’s treasury. Its dividends 
doubled and trebled. It invested in costly buildings, and its directors 
lived in elegant and luxurious homes. 
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But something must be done with that mismanaged and unprofitable 
property at the mouth of the Hudson and inland. Some extraordinary in- 
ducement must be offered before people, who, like the Hollanders were 
content in their own homes, would voluntarily cross the ocean to dwell in 
a wilderness among savages and wild beasts. Neither did Holland farmers, 
as a rule, possess the means needful for emigration. If private capitalists 
could only be interested so far as to initiate beginnings it was thought the 
difficulties would be in a measure overcome. Finally, after much study 
and discussion, a charter of Freedoms and Exemptions was invented, which 
was expected to stimulate systematic and extended colonization ; real estate 
in Holland outside the towns was in possession of old families of the 
nobility who were unwilling to part with any portion of it, and there were 
unquestionably many who might desire to become -extensive landholders 
elsewhere. The charter received the sanction of the States-General in 1629. 
It was printed in pamphlet form, and circulated through all the towns and 
cities in the Netherlands. It promised to confer the title of patroon upon 
whoever should found a colony of fifty adults in the new province, one of 
the conditions being that he should purchase of the Indians a tract of land 
not far from sixteen miles square, and settle his people upon it provided 
with all the necessaries of husbandry. He was to be invested with full 
property rights and granted freedom in trade—except the fur trade, which 
the West India Company reserved to itself—and protection “against all 
outlandish and inlandish wars and powers.” The corporation reserved for 
its private use, as the emporium of trade, the island site of our metropolis, 
upon which a fort was to be kept in order and garrisoned. Each patroon 
was to support a minister and schoolmaster, and would be supplied with 
negro slaves. 

Such were the chief features of the West India Company’s famous effort 
for the agricultural colonization of its American province. In every in- 
stance (by a clause in the instrument) the great feudal chieftain must be a 
shareholder in the corporation. And the colonists under him were natu- 
rally subjected to the double pressure of feudal exaction and mercantile 
monopoly. The spirit of the charter was defaced by its details. The ma- 
chinery was unwieldy and couid never be made to run smoothly. Some of 
the directors were on the alert, and secured the most valuable localities in 
New York for themselves as soon as the bill became a law. Their alacrity 
filled their less active associates with deadly anger. A quarrel followed 
among the. directors in Holland that has had few parallels in bitterness or 
length in the history of such corporations. But while the wrangling went 
on, shiploads of colonists reached our shores. To secure the confirmation 
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of patroonships from the College of Nineteen, the patroons were obliged, 
in 1631, to receive other members of the company into copartnership ; but 
this did not end the turmoil. The patroons meddled with the fur traffic, 
and could not easily be controlled. The company tried to modify its feu- 
dal system and was plunged into fresh embarrassments. It aimed to govern 
its troublesome territory wisely, but failed through the inexperience and 
incompetence of its early officers. Destructive Indian wars prevailed, and 
unlucky disputes arose with the English, and afterward with the Swedes. 
The relations of the New York colonists with their colonial neighbors grew 
more and more unsatisfactory, and the company lacked the power necessary 
to set matters right. A terrible conflict among the strong men who repre- 
sented the citizenship of the little town on Manhattan Island was equally un- 
manageable. The corporation in despair appealed to the States-General in 
1638 for counsel. But when the statesmanship of the Hague recommended 
that the New York province should be made a government colony of the 
Netherlands, the directors promptly refused to surrender it. Having worked 
at the problem fifteen years, they were determined to persevere until it was 
self-supporting. They were obliged to adopt, however, a more liberal sys- 
tem of colonization, which was a step in advance, but new troubles arose. 

With all its blemishes, the charter which caused so much heartburning 
and private Dutch eloquence had many redeeming qualities. It was really 
the best thing the West India Company ever did for New York, as it sent 
into the province men of marked individuality and original conceptions, 
and set many forces in motion that otherwise would have been a long time 
in reaching the surface. The cardinal error of the much-criticised company 
was in seeking to people its dominions with its own dependents to the ex- 
clusion of its well-to-do countrymen. But in the end all classes emigrated ; 
and as time rolled on those who took the most active part in the direction 
of our infant institutions were, in intelligence and worldly wisdom, above 
the average of their generation. In spite of all its withering influences, 
the close corporation laid the broad foundations of a mighty state. Its 
policy reacted upon itself, to its own ruin; but the work it had done for 
New York could not be undone. It imported with its patroons and col- 
onists the magnanimous sentiments of religious toleration, the most lib- 
eral doctrines in regard to trade and commerce, the idea of the confed- 
eration of sovereign states, and the undying principles of self-government, 
together with that magnificent hospitality which has made the hearthstone 
the test of citizenship, welcoming all nationalities to our shores. 
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THE AMERICAN CHAPTER IN CHURCH HISTORY 


OR 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES 


PART I 


What is the distinctive character of American Christianity in its organ- 
ized social aspect and its relation to the national life, as compared with the 
Christianity of Europe? 

It is a FREE CHURCH IN A FREE STATE, or a SELF-SUPPORTING AND 
SELF-GOVERNING CHRISTIANITY IN INDEPENDENT BUT FRIENDLY RELA- 


TION TO THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

This relationship of church and state is a new chapter in the history 
of Christianity, and the most important one which America has so far 
contributed. It lies at the base of our religious institutions and opera- 
tions, and they cannot be understood without it. And yet it has never 
received the treatment it deserves, either from the historical or the phil- 
osophical point of view. It seems to be regarded asa self-evident fact 


and truth which need no explanation and defense. I know of no ecclesi- 
astical or secular history, or special treatise, which gives a full and satis- 
factory account of it; and the works on the Constitution of the United 
States touch only on the legal aspects of the religious clauses, or pass 
them over altogether. 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


_ The relationship of church and state in the United States secures full 
liberty of religious thought, speech, and action, within the limits of the 
public peace and order. It makes persecution impossible. 

Religion and liberty are inseparable. Religion is voluntary, and cannot, 
and ought not to be, forced. 

This is a fundamental article of the American creed, without distine- 
tion of sect or party. Liberty, both civil and religious, is an American 
instinct. All natives suck it in with the mother’s milk; all immigrants ac- 
cept it as a happy boon, especially those who flee from oppression and: 
persecution abroad. Even those who reject the modern theory of liberty 
enjoy the practice, and would defend it in their own interest against any 
attack to overthrow it. 

Such liberty is impossible on the basis of a union of church and state, 


where the one of necessity restricts or controls the other. It requires a 
Vox. XVIII.—No. 4.—20 
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friendly separation, where each power is entirely independent in its own 
sphere. The church, as such, has nothing to do with the state except to 
obey its laws and to strengthen its moral foundations; the state has noth- 
ing to do with the church except to protect it in its property and liberty; 
and the state must be equally just to all forms of belief and unbelief within 
the limits of public order and safety. 

The root of this system we find in the New Testament, which acknowl- 
edges the family, the church, and the state as divine institutions demand- 
ing alike our obedience, yet clearly distinguishes them in their aim and 
sphere of jurisdiction. The family is the oldest institution, and the source 
of church and state. The patriarchs were priests and kings of their house- 
holds. Church and state are equally necessary, and as inseparable as soul 
and body, and yet as distinct as soul and body. The church is instituted 
for the religious interests and eternal welfare of man; the state, for his sec- 
ular interests and temporal welfare. The one looks to heaven as the final 
home of immortal spirits; the other upon our mother earth. The church 
is the reign of love; the state is the reign of justice. The former is gov- 
verned by the gospel, the latter by the law. The church exhorts and uses 
moral suasion; the state commands and enforces obedience. The church 
punishes by rebuke, suspension, and excommunication ; the state by fines, 
imprisonments, and death. Both meet on questions of public morals, and 
both together constitute civilized human society. Christ directs us to 
render unto God the things that are God’s, and unto Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s (Matt. xxii. 21). He paid the tribute money and obeyed 
the laws of Rome, but he refused to be a judge and divider of the inher- 
itance of two brothers, as lying outside of the sphere of religion (Luke 
xii. 14). He declared before Pilate that his kingdom is not of this world 
(John xviii. 36), and rebuked Peter for drawing the sword, even in defense 
-of his Master (John xviii. 11). When the Evil One tempted him with the 
possession of all the kingdoms of this world, he said unto him: “ Get thee 
hence, Satan”’ (Matt. iv. 10). Secular power has proved a satanic gift to 
the church, and ecclesiastical power has proved an engine of tyranny in 
‘the hands of the state. The apostles used only the spiritual weapons of 
truth and love in spreading the gospel of salvation. If men had always 
acted on this principle and example, history would have been spared the 
horrors of persecution and religious wars. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM COMPARED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS 


The American relationship of church and state differs from all previous 
relationships in Europe and in the Colonies, and yet it rests upon them 
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and reaps the benefit of them all. For history is an organic unit, and 
American history has its roots in Europe. 

1, The American system differs from the ante-Nicene or pre-Constan- 
tinian separation of church and state, when the church was indeed, as with 
us, self-supporting and self-governing, and so far free within, but under per- 
secution from without, being treated as a forbidden religion by the then 
heathen state. In America the government protects the church in her 
property and rights without interfering with her internal affairs. By the 
power of truth and the moral heroism of martyrdom the church converted 
the Roman Empire and became the mother of Christian states. 

2. The American system differs from the hierarchical control of the 
church over the state, or from priest-government, which prevailed in the 
Middle Ages down to the Reformation, and reached its culmination in the 
Papacy. It confines the church to her proper spiritual vocation and leaves 
the state independent in all the temporal affairs of the nation. The hie- 
rarchical theory was suited to those times, after the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire and the ancient civilization, when the Christian priesthood was in sole 
possession of learning and had to civilize as well as to evangelize the bar- 
barians of northern and western Europe. By her influence over legisla- 
tion the church abolished bad laws and customs, introduced benevolent in- 
stitutions, and created a Christian state controlled by the spirit of justice 
and humanity. 

3. The American system differs from the Erastian or Czsaro-Papal 
control of the state over the church, which obtained in the old Byzantine 
Empire, and prevails in modern Russia, and in the Protestant States of 
Europe, where the civil government protects and supports the church, 
but at the expense of her dignity and independence, and deprives her of 
the power of self-government. In America, the state has no right whatever 
to interfere with the affairs of the church, her doctrine, discipline or wor- 
ship, and the appointment of ministers. 

4. The American system differs from the system of toleration which 
began in Germany with the Westphalia Treaty, 1648 ; in England with the 
Act of Toleration, 1689, and which now prevails nearly all over Europe; of 
late years, nominally at least, even in Roman Catholic countries, to the 
very gates of the Vatican. Toleration exists where the government sup- 
ports one or more churches, and tolerates other religious communities under 
the name of sects (on the Continent) or dissenters and nonconformists (as 
in England). In America there are no such distinctions, but only churches 
or denominations on a footing of perfect equality before the law. To talk 
about any particular denomination as the church, or the American church, 
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has no meaning, and betrays ignorance or conceit. Such exclusiveness is 
natural and logical in Romanism, but unnatural, illogical, and contemptible 
in any other church. Toleration is an important step from state-churchism 
to free-churchism. But it is only a step. There is a great difference be- 
tween toleration and liberty. Toleration is a concession, which may be 
withdrawn; it implies a preference for the ruling form of faith and worship, 
and a practical disapproval of all other forms. It may be coupled with 
many restrictions and disabilities. We tolerate what we dislike, but can- 
not alter; we tolerate even a nuisance if we must. Acts of toleration are 
wrung from a government by the force of circumstances and the power of 
a minority too influential to be disregarded. In this way even the most 
despotic governments, as those of Turkey and of Russia, are tolerant; the 
one toward Christians and Jews, the other toward Mohammedans and dis- 
senters from the orthodox Greek Church; but both deny the right of propa- 
gandism and missionary operations except in favor of the state religion, and 
both forbid and punish apostasy from it. 

In our country we ask no toleration for religion and its free exercise, but 
we claim it as an inalienable right. ‘It is not toleration,” says Judge 
Cooley, “which is established in our system, but religious equality.” Free- 
dom of religion is one of the greatest gifts of God to man, without distinc- 
tion of race and color. He is the author and lord of conscience, and no 
power on earth has a right to stand between God and the conscience. A 
vioiation of this divine law written in the heart is an assault upon the 
majesty of God and the image of God in man. Granting the freedom of 
conscience, we must, by logical necessity, also grant the freedom of its mani- 
festation and exercise in public worship. To concede the first and to deny 
the second, after the manner of despotic governments, is to imprison the 
conscience. To be just, the state must either support all or none of the re- 
ligions of its citizens. Our government supports none, but protects all. 

5. Finally—and this we would emphasize as especially important in our 
time—the American system differs radically and fundamentally from the 
infidel and red-republican theory of religious freedom, which is advocated 
chiefly by foreign immigrants who left their country for their country’s 
good. The word freedom is one of the most abused words in the vocabu- 
lary. True liberty is a positive force, regulated by law; false liberty is a 
negative force, a release from restraint. True liberty is the moral power of 
self-government ; the liberty of infidels and anarchists is carnal licentious- 
ness. The American separation of church and state rests on respect for 
the church ; the infidel separation, on indifference and hatred of the church, 
and of religion itself. The infidel theory was tried and failed in the first 
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Revolution of France. It began with toleration, and ended with the abolli- 
tion of Christianity, and with the reign of terror, which in turn prepared the 
way for military despotism as the only means of saving society from anarchy 
and ruin. Our infidels and anarchists would re-enact this tragedy if they 
should ever get the power. They openly profess their hatred and contempt 
of our Sunday-laws, our Sabbaths, our churches, and all our religious insti- 
tutions and societies. Let us beware of them! The American system grants 
freedom also to irreligion and infidelity, but only within the limits of the 
order and safety of society. The destruction of religion would be the de- 
struction of morality and the ruin of the state. Civil liberty requires for its 
support religious liberty, and cannot prosper without it. Religious liberty 
is not an empty sound, but a positive exercise of religious duties and en- 
joyment of all its privileges. It is freedom 2 religion, not freedom from 
religion; as true civil liberty is freedom zz law, and not freedom /rom 
law. Says Goethe: 


‘* In der Beschrinkung nur zeigt sich der Meister, 
Und das Gesetz nur kann dir Freihett geben.” 


Destroy our churches, close our Sunday-schools, abolish the Lord’s Day, 
and our republic would become an empty sheli, and our people would tend 


to heathenism and barbarism. Christianity is the most powerful factor 
in our society and the pillar of our institutions. It regulates the family, 
it enjoins private and public virtue, it builds up moral character, it teaches 
us to love God supremely and our neighbor as ourselves, it makes good 
men and useful citizens, it denounces every vice, it encourages every virtue, 
it promotes and serves public welfare, it upholds peace and order. Chris- 
tianity is the only possible religion for the American people, and with Chris- 
tianity are bound up all our hopes for the future. 

This was strongly felt by Washington, the Father of his Country, “ first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen;” and no 
passage in his immortal Farewell Address is more truthful, wise, and worthy 
of constant remembrance by every American statesman and citizen than 
that in which he affirms the inseparable connection of religion with moral- 
ity and national prosperity. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


The legal basis of American Christianity in its relation to the civil gov- 
ernment is laid down in the Constitution of the United States. This great 
document was framed after the achievement of national independence in a 
convention of delegates from twelve of the original states (all except Rhode 
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Island), in the city of Philadelphia, between May 14 and September 17, 1787, 
by the combined wisdom of such statesmen as Hamilton, Madison, King, 
Sherman, Dickinson, Pinckney, Franklin, under the presiding genius of 
Washington. It was ratified by eleven states before the close of the year 
1788, and went into operation in March, 1789.* It was materially im- 
proved by ten Amendments, which were recommended by several States 
as a guaranty of fundamental rights, proposed by the first Congress in 
1789-90, and adopted in 1791. To these were subsequently added five 
new Amendments, namely Article XI. in 1793, Article XII. in 1803, Ar- 
ticle XIHEI. in 1865, Article XIV. in 1868, Article XV. in 1870. The last 
three are the result of the civil war, and forbid slavery, declare the citi- 
zenship of all persons born or naturalized in the United States, and secure 
the right of citizens to vote irrespective “of racé, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” 

This Constitution, including the fifteen Amendments, is “the supreme 
law of the land ”’—that is, of all the States and Territories belonging to the 
United States. It expresses the sovereign will and authority of the peo- 
ple, which, under God, is the source of civil power and legislation in a free 
country. It can only be altered and amended by the same authority. Ex- 
perience has proved its wisdom and deepened the attachment to its pro- 
visions. And, having stood the fiery ordeal of a gigantic civil war, it may 
be considered safe and sound for generations to come. Although by no 
means perfect, it is the best that could be made for this western republic 
by its framers, whom Alexander Hamilton Stephens (the Vice-President 
of the late Southern Confederacy) calls “the ablest body of jurists, legis- 
lators, and statesmen that has ever assembled on the continent of Amer- 
ica.” Most of them were conspicuous for practical experience in states- 
manship and for services to the cause of liberty, and they had the great 
advantage of drawing lessons of wisdom from the British Constitution, the 
Swiss and Dutch Confederacies, as well as from ancient Greece and Rome. 
Mr. Gladstone, one of the most learned of English statesmen, calls the 
American Constitution “the most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” Cardinal Gibbons, of Balti- 
more, in accepting the invitation to open the centennial celebration of the 
Constitution at Philadelphia, September, 1887, says: “The Constitution 
of the United States is worthy of being written in letters of gold. It is a 


* The remaining two states adopted the Constitution afterward—North Carolina, November 
21, 1789 ; Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. During the deliberations for its adoption, it was ably de- 
fended by Alexander Hamilton, of New York, James Madison, of Virginia, and John Jay, of New 
York, in Zhe Federalist (1787 to 1788) against the attacks of the anti-Federalists, 
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charter by which the liberties of sixty millions of people are secured, and 
by which, under Providence, the temporal happiness of countless millions 
yet unborn will be perpetuated.” 

Two provisions in this Constitution bear on the question of religion, and 
secure its freedom and independence. 

1. The Constitution declares, in Article VI., § 3, that all senators and 
representatives of the United States, and the members of the several state 
legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, ‘‘ shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support the Constitution. But no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United States.” 

This is negative, and excludes the establishment of any particular church 
or denomination as the national religion. It secures the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the state from ecclesiastical domination and interference. 

Religious tests, whether of dogma or worship, were used by despotic 
governments, especially in England under the Stuarts, as means of exclud- 
ing certain classes of persons, otherwise qualified, from public offices and 
their emoluments. Blackstone defends such tests as means of self-preserva- 
tion. During the colonial period they were enforced in all our Colonies, 
except in Rhode Island. The early settlers came from Europe to seek 
freedom for themselves, and then inconsistently denied it to others, 
from fear of losing the monopoly. Even in the Quaker state of Pennsyl- 
vania toleration was limited by the Toleration Act of 1689, contrary to the 
design of William Penn; and all legislators, judges, and public officers had 
to declare and subscribe their disbelief in transubstantiation, the adoration 
of the Virgin Mary ar: other saints, and the sacrifice of the Romish mass, 
as “superstitious and idolatrous,” and their belief in the Holy Trinity 
and the divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. This test was in force 
from 1703 till the time of the Revolution, when, through the influence of 
Benjamin Franklin, it was removed from the State Constitution framed by 
the Convention of 1776. In Rhode Island, the Roman Catholics were de- 
prived of the right of voting, but this disqualification is no part of the 
original colonial charter, and is inconsistent with “the soul-liberty” of 
Roger Williams, the founder of that state. 

The framers of the Federal Constitution, remembering the persecution 
of dissenters and nonconformists in the mother country and in several 
American Colonies, cut the tree of persecution by the root, and substituted 
for specific religious tests a simple oath or solemn affirmation. 

The discontent with state-churchism and its injustice toward dissent- 
ing convictions was one of the remote causes of the American Revolution. 
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2. More important than this clause is the First Amendment, which may 
be called the Magna Charta of religious freedom in the United States. 

The First Amendment provides that “ Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

This amendment is positive and protective, and constitutes a bill of 
rights. It prevents not only the establishment of a particular church, but 
it expressly guarantees at the same time the full liberty of religion in its 
public exercise, and forbids Congress ever to abridge this liberty. Relig- 
ious liberty is regarded as one of the fundamental and inalienable rights of 
an American citizen, and is associated with the liberty of speech, and of the 
press, and the right of petition. 

A large number of the most valuable provisions of the English Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights of 1688 consists of the solemn recognitions 
of limitations upon the power of the Crown and the power of Parliament, 
such as the right of trial by jury, the right of personal liberty and private 
property, and the right to bear arms. It was left for America to secure 
the most sacred of all rights and liberties to all her citizens. 

The United States furnishes the first example in history of a government 
deliberately depriving itself of all legislative control over religion, which was 
justly regarded by all older governments as the chief support of public mo- 
rality, order, peace, and prosperity. But it was an act of wisdom and jus- 
tice rather than self-denial. Congress was shut up to this course by the 
previous history of the American Colonies and the actual condition of 
things at the time of the formation of the national government. The Con- 
stitution did not create a nation, nor its religion and institutions. It found 
them already existing, and was framed for the purpose of protecting them 
under a republican form of government, in a rule of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. All the branches of the Christian Church, ex- 
cept the Oriental, were then represented in America. New England was 
settled by Congregationalists; Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, by 
Episcopalians ; New York, by Dutch Reformed, followed by Episcopalians ; 
Rhode Island, by Baptists; Pennsylvania, by Quakers; Maryland, by Ro- 
man Catholics; while Presbyterians, Methodists, Lutherans, German Re- 
formed, French Huguenots, Moravians, Mennonites, etc., were scattered 
through several Colonies. In some states there was an established church; 
in others the mixed system of toleration prevailed. The Baptists and 
Quakers, who were victims of persecution and nurslings of adversity, pro- 
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fessed full religious freedom as an article of their creed. All Colonies, 
with the effectual aid of the churches ‘and clergy, had taken part in the 
achievement of national independence, and had an equal claim to the pro- 
tection of their rights and institutions by the national government. 

The framers of the Constitution, therefore, had no right and no inten- 
tion to interfere with the religion of the citizens of any state, or to dis- 
criminate between denominations; their only just and wise course was to 
put them all on an equal footing before the national law, and to secure to 
them equal protection. Liberty of all is the best guaranty of the liberty 
of each. 

North America was predestined from the very beginning for the 
largest religious and civil freedom, however imperfectly it was understood 
by the first settlers. It offered a hospitable home to emigrants of all 
nations and creeds. The great statesmen of the Philadelphia Convention 
recognized this providential destiny, and wisely adapted the Constitution 
to it. They could not do otherwise. To assume the control of religion 
in any shape, except by way of protection, would have been an act of 
usurpation and been stoutly resisted by all the states. 

Thus Congress was led by Providence to establish a new system, which 
differed from that of Europe and the Colonies, and set an example-to the 
several states for imitation. 


THE ACTION OF THE STATE CONVENTIONS 


The conventions of the several states which were held during the year 
1788 for the ratification of the Federal Constitution reflect the conflicting 
sentiments then entertained on the question of religious tests. At present 
nobody doubts the wisdom of that clause in the Constitution which re- 
moves such tests. “No provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States are more familiar to us,” says a learned American historian,* “and 
more clearly express the universal sentiment of the American people, or 
are in more perfect harmony with the historic consciousness of the nation, 
than those which forbid the national government to establish any form of 
religion or to prescribe any religious test as a qualification for office held 
under its authority. Almost every other general principle of government 
embodied in that instrument has been discussed and argued about, and its 
application in particular cases resisted and questioned, until the intention 
of those who framed it seems lost in the Serbonian bog of controversy, yet 


* Dr. Charles Stillé, Religious Tests in Provincial Pennsylvania. A paper read before the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, November g, 1885. 
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no one has ever denied the rightfulness of the principle of religious liberty 
laid down in the Constitution.” 

But before the adoption of that instrument there was a wide difference 
of opinion on this, as well as on other articles. The exclusion of religious 
tests from qualification for public office under the general government was 
opposed in those states which required such tests, under the apprehension 
that without them the federal government might pass into the hands of 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and infidels. Even the Pope of Rome, said a dele- 
gate from North Carolina, might become President of the United States! 

The opposition was strongest in Massachusetts, where Congregational- 
ism was the established church. Major Lusk, a delegate to the convention 
of that state, “ shuddered at the idea that Romanists and pagans might be 
introduced into office, and that Popery and the Inquisition may be estab- 
lished in America.” But the Rev. Mr. Backus, in answer to this objection, 
remarked : “ Nothing is more evident, both in reason and the Holy Scrip- 
tures, than that religion is ever a matter between God and individuals; and, 
therefore, no man or men can impose any religious test without invading 
the essential prerogatives of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . Imposing of 
religious tests has been the greatest engine of tyranny in the world. 

Some serious minds discover a concern lest if all religious tests should be ex- 
cluded the Congress would hereafter establish Popery or some other tyran- 
nical way of worship. But it is most certain that no such way of worship 
can be established without any religious test.” The same clergyman spoke 
strongly against slavery, which “ grows more and more odious in the world,” 
and expressed the hope that, though it was not struck with apoplexy by 
the proposed Constitution, it will die with consumption by the prohibition 
of the importation of slaves after a certain date (1808). The Rev. Mr. 
Shute was equally pronounced in his defense of the clause. “To establish 
a religious test,” he said, “as a qualification for office would be attended 
with injurious consequences to some individuals, and with no advantage to 
the whole. Unprincipled and dishonest men will not hesitate to subscribe 
to anything. . . . Honest men alone, however well qualified to serve 
the public, would be excluded by the test, and their country be deprived 
of the benefit of their abilities. In this great and extensive empire there 
is and will be a great variety of sentiments in religion among its inhabit- 
ants. . . . Whatever answer bigotry may suggest, the dictates of can- 
dor and equity will say: no religious tests. . . . I believe that there 
are worthy characters among men of every denomination—among Quakers, 
Baptists, the Church of England, the Papists, and even among those who 
have no other guide in the way of virtue and heaven than the dictates of 
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natural religion. . . . The Apostle Peter tells us that God is no re- 
specter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is acceptable to him. And I know of no reason why men of 
such a character in a community, of whatever denomination in religion, 
ceteris paribus, with other suitable qualifications, should not be acceptable 
to the people, and why they may not be employed by them with safety 
and advantage in the important offices of government.” The Rev. Mr. Pay- 
son spoke in the same strain, and insisted that “ human tribunals for the 
consciences of men are impious encroachments upon the prerogatives of 
God.” It is very evident that these Congregational ministers of the gospel 
represented the true American spirit in the convention, rather than Major 
Lusk and Colonel Jones, who favored religious tests.* 

In the Convention of North Carolina, held July, 1788, the same fear was 
expressed, that Jews, infidels, and Papists might get into offices of trust 
without some religious tests; but among the twenty amendments proposed 
as “a declaration of rights,” and put on record, the last is, ‘that religion, 
or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of discharging 
it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or violence ; 
and, therefore, all men have-an equal, natural, and inalienable right to the 
free exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience, and that 
no particular religious sect or society ought to be favored or established by 
law in preference to others.” t 

In Virginia, on the other hand, the exclusion of religious tests was re- 
garded by the advanced liberal party as quite insufficient, and a more ex- 
plicit guaranty against the establishment of a religion was demanded. In 
that state the Church of England had been disestablished, and full liberty 
secured to all forms of belief and unbelief, by an act of January 16, 1786, 
several months before the framing of the Federal Constitution, by the com- 
bined influence of the numerous religious dissenters (Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, etc.) and the political school of Jefferson, who had early im- 
bibed the Voltairian philosophy of toleration, and during his residence in 
Paris (1784-1789) had intimately associated with the leaders of French infi- 
delity. He composed the Declaration of Independence (1776), but had 
nothing to do with the framing of the Federal Constitution (being then 
absent in France); he rather opposed its centralizing features both in 
Washington’s cabinet, as Secretary of State, and as President, and founded 
the anti-Federalist party and the state-rights theory, which afterwards 


* Elliot's Debates in the several State Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution 
(Washington, 1836), vol. ii. 156, 131-133. 
+ Elliot, vol iv. 242, 244. 
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logically developed into the nullification theory of Calhoun and the seces- 
sion theory of Jefferson Davis. He was no member of the Convention of 
Richmond in 1788, but his influence was thrown against the adoption of the 
Constitution without sundry guaranties of individual and state rights. On 
the guaranty for freedom of religion all parties of Virginia seem to have 
been agreed. The Convention, therefore, recommended to Congress the 
following amendment on this subject: “ That religion, or the duty which 
we owe to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by force or violence, and therefore all 
men have an equal, natural, and inalienable right to the free exercise of 
religion according to the dictates of conscience, and that no particular 
religious sect or society ought to be favored or established by law in prefer- 
ence to others.” * 

Pennsylvania ratified the Constitution in December, 1787, before 
Virginia, but a large minority dissented, and, failing to secure a new 
national convention, issued a long address to their constituents called 
“Reasons of Dissent,” etc., in which fourteen amendments were pro 
posed. Among these amendments, the first is a guaranty of religious 
freedom. 

In the first Congress, Madison, of Virginia, presented to the House of 
Representatives nine amendments which are almost identical with nine 
suggested by the minority of the Pennsylvania Convention. The House 
enlarged the number to seventeen ; the Senate reduced them to twelve. 
Of these the states rejected the first two and adopted ten, which were 
declared in force December 15, 1791. Among these the first (which was 
originally the third of the twelve) is by far the most important, and Penn- 
sylvania, the Keystone State, seems therefore to be entitled to the chief 
credit for it. This is quite consistent with her Quaker origin. 


THE LIMITATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The Federal Constitution does not limit religious liberty and the free 
exercise thereof. But, in the nature of the case, all public liberty is lim- 
ited by the supreme law of self-preservation, which inheres in a common- 
wealth as well as in an individual; and by the golden rule of loving our 
neighbor as ourselves. Liberty is not lawlessness and licentiousness. No 


* For the debates in Congress on the Amendments, see the Annals of Congress, Vol. I., 1789- 
1791. The debates in the State Legislatures, if any, are inaccessible tome. Elliot gives merely 
the debates on the adoption of the Constitution. * Elliot, iii. 594. 
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man has the liberty to do wrong, or to injure his neighbor, or to endanger 
the public peace and welfare. Religious liberty may be abused as well as 
the liberty of speech and of the press, or any other liberty; and all abuses 
are punishable by law if they violate the rights of others. A religion 
which injures public morals and enjoins criminal practices is a public 
nuisance, and must be treated as such. 

So far religious liberty in America has moved within the bounds of 
Christian civilization, and it is not likely to transgress those bounds. 

The first case in which the government was forced to define the limits 
of religious liberty was the case of Mormon polygamy in Utah, which is 
sanctioned by the Mormon religion. The Congress of the United States 
has prohibited polygamy by law, and the Supreme Court has sustained the 
prohibition as constitutional. In the decision, Chief-Justice Waite thus 
defines the bounds of the religious liberty guaranteed by the Constitution : 


“Laws are made for the government of actions ; and while they cannot interfere with 
men’s religious belief and opinions, they may with the practice. Suppose one religiously 
believed that human sacrifices were a necessary part of religious worship, would it be 
seriously contended that the civil government could not interfere to prevent a sacrifice ? 
To permit this would be to make .the professed doctrines of religious belief superior to the 
law of the land. Government could exist only in name under such circumstances,” * 


This decision is of the greatest importance. It would strictly exclude 
from toleration also the public exercise of the Mohammedan and heathen 
religions, which sanction polygamy or human sacrifice. 

The popular hostility to the Chinese in California, and the congres- 
sional restriction of Chinese immigration, are partly due to American 
intolerance of the heathen customs and practices of that remarkable peo- 
ple, who, by their industry and skill, have largely contributed to the devel- 
opment of the material wealth of the Pacific States, and deserve a better 
treatment than they have received. 

How far the United States government may go uereafter in the limita- 
tions of religious liberty depends upon the course of public opinion, which 
frames and interprets the laws in a free country. 

The constitutions of the individual States, which guarantee religious 
liberty, generally guard it against abuse, and expressly declare that “the 
liberty of conscience hereby secured shall not be so construed as to excuse 
acts of licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace and 
safety of the state.” t+ 


* Reynolds vs. the United States, 98 Supreme Court Reports. 
+ So the Constitutions of New York, Illinois, California, and other States. 
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THE CHARGE OF POLITICAL ATHEISM 


The colonial charters, the Declaration of Independence, and most of 
the State constitutions recognize, more or less explicitly, the great truths 
of an all-ruling Providence in the origin and history of nations. The Ccn- 
stitution of the United States, whether inadvertently or designedly, omits 
the mention of God. Hence the charge of political atheism which is 
brought against it, not only by European champions of the union of 
church and state, but also by many Americans. During the Civil War, 
when the religious sensibilities of the nation were excited to their inmost 
depths, and the fate of the Union was trembling in the balance, a 
“ National Association to secure certain religious amendments to the Con- 
stitution” was formed, for the purpose of carrying through Congress such 
an alteration in the preamble as would recognize the national faith in God 
and in Christ. The amendment is as follows, the insertions being included 
in brackets: 


“ We, the people of the United States [humbly acknowledging Almighty God as the 
source of all authority and power in civil government, the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler 
among the nations, and his revealed will as the supreme law of the land, in order to con- 
stitute a Christian government, and], in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the [inalienable rights and] blessings of [life], liberty, [and the pur- 
suit of happiness] to ourselves and our posterity [and all the inhabitants of the land], do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” * 


These additions in the preamble, or enacting clause, to be operative, 
would require a special provision in the Constitution itself, giving Congress 
the power, by appropriate legislation, to gain the proposed end of estab- 
lishing “a Christian government,” and to forbid, under penalties, the pub- 
lic exercise of non-Christian religions. This, again, would be an alteration 
or express limitation of the First Amendment to the various forms of 
Christianity. There is no prospect that such an amendment can ever com- 
mand a majority in Congress and in the several states. The best chance 
was passed when the amendments suggested by the war and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves were enacted. The Constitution of the Confederate 
States, framed at Montgomery, Alabama, during the civil war (March, 
1861), actually did insert Almighty God in the preamble of the revised 


* See Proceedings of the National Convention to secure the Religious Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the U. S., held at Cincinnati Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, 1872. Philadelphia, 1872. Compare, 
also, the previous and subsequent publications of that Association, and their semi-monthly journal, 
The Chistian Statesman, Philadelphia. It has, I believe, ceased to exist. 
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constitution, but that constitution died with the Confederacy in 1865. 
The name of God did not make it more pious and justifiable.* 

Our chief objection to such an amendment, besides its impracticability, 
is that it rests on a false assumption, and casts an unjust reflection upon 
the original document, as if it were hostile to religion. But it is neither 
hostile nor friendly to any religion; it is simply silent on the subject, as 
lying beyond the jurisdiction of the general government. The absence of 
the names of God and Christ, in a purely political and legal document, no 
more proves denial or irreverence than the absence of those names in a 
mathematical treatise, or the statutes of a bank or railroad corporation. 
The title “‘ Holiness” does not make the Pope of Rome any holier than 
he is, and it makes the contradiction only more glaring in such characters 
as Alexander VI. The book of Esther and the Songs of Solomon are un- 
doubtedly productions of devout worshipers of Jehovah; and yet the 
name of God does not occur once in them. 

We may go further and say that the Constitution not only contains 
nothing which is irreligious or unchristian, but is Christian in substance, 
though not in form. It is pervaded by the spirit of justice and humanity, 
which are Christian. The First Amendment could not have originated in 
any pagan or Mohammedan country, but presupposes Christian civilization 
and culture. Christianity alone has taught men to respect the sacredness 
of the human personality as made in the image of God and redeemed by 
Christ, and to protect its rights and privileges, including the freedom of 
worship, against the encroachments of the temporal power and the abso- 
lutism of the state. 

The Constitution, moreover, in recognizing and requiring an official 
oath from the President and all legislative, executive, and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several states, recognizes the Supreme 
Being, to whom the oath is a solemn appeal. In exempting Sunday from 
the working days of the President for signing a bill of Congress, the Con- 
stitution honors the claims of the weekly day of rest and the habits of a 
Sunday-keeping nation ; and in the subscription “ Anno Domini” it assents 
to that chronology which implies that Jesus Christ is the turning-point of 
history and the beginning of a new order of society. And, finally, the 

* The Confederate Constitution follows the Federal Constitution very closely, but provides for 
the theory of State Rights and for the protection of the institution of slavery, which caused the 
civil war. The preamble reads as follows (with the characteristic words underscored): ‘‘ We, 
the people of the Confederate States, each State acting in its sovereign and independent character, 
in order to form a permanent federal government, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 


and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, invoking the favor and guidance 
of Almighty God, ordain and establish this Constitutton of the Confederate States of America.” 
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framers of the Constitution were, without exception, believers in God and 
in future rewards and punishments, from the presiding officer, who was a 
communicant member of the Episcopal Church, down to the least ortho- 
dox, as Franklin and John Adams, who were affected by the spirit of 
English deism and French infidelity, but retained a certain reverence for 
the religion of their Puritan ancestors, and recognized the hand of God 
in leading them safely through the war of independence. Franklin pro- 
posed the employment of a chaplain in the Convention, who should invoke 
the wisdom and blessing of God upon the responsible work of framing laws 
for a new nation. 

The history of our general government sustains our interpretation. The 
only example of an apparent hostility to Christianity is the treaty with 
Tripoli, November 4, 1796, in which it is said—perhaps unguardedly and 
unnecessarily—that the government of the United States is “not founded 
on the Christian religion,” and has no enmity against the religion of a Mo- 
hammedan nation.* But this treaty was signed by Washington, who could 
not mean thereby to slight the religion he himself professed. It simply 
means that the United States is founded, like all civil governments, in the 
law of nature, and not hostile to any religion. Man, as Aristotle says, is by 
nature a political animal.t Civil government belongs to the kingdom of 
the Father, not of the Son. Paul recognized the Roman Empire under 
Nero as founded by God, and that empire persecuted the Christian religion 
for nearly three hundred years. The modern German Empire and the 
French Republic arose, like the United States, from purely political mo- 
tives, but are not on that account irreligious or anti-Christian. 

It is easy to make a plausible logical argument in favor of the propo- 
sition that the state cannot be neutral, that no-religion is irreligion, and 
that non-Christian is anti-Christian. But facts disprove the logic. The 
world is full of happy and unhappy inconsistencies. Christ says, indeed, 
“Who is not for me is against me,” but he says also, with the same right, 
“Who is not against me is for me.” It is the latter, and not the former 
truth which applies to the American state, as is manifest from its history 
down to the present time. 

Our Constitution, as all free government, is based upon popular sov- 


* ** As the government of the United States of America is mot, in any sense, founded on the Chris- 
tian religion ; as it has in itself no character of enmity against the laws, religion or tranquility of 
Mussulmans ; and as the United States never have entered into any war or act of hostility against 
any Mohammedan nation, it is declared by the parties, that no pretext arising from religious opin- 
ions shall ever produce an interruption of the harmony existing between the two countries. Sce 
Index to Foreign Treaties, United States Statutes at large, vol. viii. 

tavSpwHos pveet wodirixcy Sador. 
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ereignty. This is a fact which no one can deny. But this fact by no 
means excludes the higher fact that all government and power on earth are 
of divine origin, dependent on God’s wiil and responsible to him (Rom. 
xiii. 1). God can manifest his will through the voice of the people fully as 
well as through the election of princes or nobles, or through the accident 
of birth. In the ancient church even bishops (like Cyprian, Ambrose, 
Augustin) and popes (like Gregory the Great) were chosen by the people, 
and the vox populi was accepted as the vox Det. When these come in con- 
flict, we must obey God rather than man (Acts, iv. 29). All power, paren- 
tal, civil, and ecclesiastical, is liable to abuse in the hands of sinful men, 
and if government commands us to act against conscience and right, diso- 
bedience, and, if necessary, revolution, becomes a necessity and a duty. 


y eff 


Vo. XVIII.—No. 4.—21 





KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, OHIO 
THEIR ADMISSION INTO THE UNION 


It is remarkable that in various encyclopedias and histories, as well 
as in almanacs and other collections of government statistics, serious 
discrepancies should be found as to three of the first four states ad- 
mitted into the Union. In the case of Kentucky and Tennessee the 
discrepancy concerns the governmental condition previous to their ad- 
mission ; in the case of Ohio it concerns the time of admission. Kentucky, 
according to some, was formed from a part of Virginia; according to 
others it was formed from the Territory of the United States south of the 
river Ohio. So Tennessee is said by some to have been formed from 
North Carolina, and by others, from the territory before mentioned. For 
Ohio a number of different dates of admission are given, extending from 
April 28, 1802, to March 3, 1803. 

The Constitution provides that new states may be admitted by Con- 
gress, but a new state may not be formed within the jurisdiction of an- 
other state without the consent of its legislature. Vermont was the first 
new state admitted. As New York claimed that Vermont was within her 
boundaries, Congress made the consent of that state a condition of the 
admission of Vermont. That consent was given in 1790, and on the 18th 
of February, 1791, Congress passed an act admitting Vermont, to take 
effect the 4th of March. Vermont, therefore, is said to have been formed 
from a part of New York, and to have been admitted March 4, 1791. 


On the 4th of February, 1791, Congress enacted that on the first day of 
June, 1792, Kentucky should be admitted into the Union. The act recites 
that on the 18th of December, 1789, “the legislature of Virginia consented 
that the district ef Kentucky, within the jurisdiction of the said common- 
wealth, and according to its actual boundaries at the time of passing the 
act aforesaid, should be formed into a new state. This would seem to be 
sufficiently explicit. Virginia consents that a certain district within her 
Jurisdiction may become a separate state, and Congress enacts that on a 
certain day the said district shall be admitted as a state into the Union. 
Yet in various official publications Kentucky is affirmed to have been a 
territory, or part of a territory, prior to her admission. 
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What territories had been organized uptothat time? There were two; 
“The territory of the United States northwest of the river Ohio,” estab- 
lished by the celebrated ordinance of July 13, 1787, and “the territory of 
the United States south of the river Ohio,” established May 26, 1790. 
These included all the public domain to which at that time the United 
States had undisputed title. If Kentucky ever existed in a territorial form, 
it must have been under the second of these. 

Up to this time six states had made to the United States cessions of 
their claims to western territory. New York, whose claim extended from 
the lakes to the Cumberland Mountains, ceded in 1781, and without reser- 
vation. Virginia in 1784 ceded her claim on the north side of the Ohio, 
but not that on the south. Massachusetts made cession in 1785, and Con- 
necticut in 1786; both claims lying north of the Ohio. In 1787 South 
Carolina ceded her claim to a narrow strip lying south of what is now 
Tennessee; and in 1790 North Carolina ceded her claim to the territory 
beyond the mountains west. Immediately after this cession, Congress 
established the Territory south of the river Ohio. It embraced the cessions 
made by the two Carolinas. Did it include Kentucky? 

The only states that had laid claim to what is now Kentucky were 
New York and Virginia. Had they both ceded to the United States their 
claims to it, then Kentucky might have been regarded as part of the Terri- 
tory south of the Ohio. New York had done this, but Virginia had not. 
Her cession had no reference to any land south of the Ohio. And before 
the act of May 26, 1799, creating that territory, had been passed, Congress 
had recognized Kentucky as a part of Virginia. Inthe judiciary act of 
1789, Virginia was divided into two judicial districts; one to consist of the 
state of Virginia, except that part called the District of Kentucky, and to 
be called Virginia District; one to consist of the remaining part of the 
state of Virginia, and to be called Kentucky District. It seems clear then 
that Kentucky prior to its becoming a state was a part of Virginia, and 
was not a territory. 

We find, nevertheless, in various works, including some published by 
the government, the assertion that Kentucky was a part of the Territory 
south of the river Ohio. Inthe Ninth Census Report, Volume I., on 
Population and Social Statistics, the map at page 570 puts Kentucky in the 
“Territory south of the river Ohio.” So on page 573 the cession by Vir- 
ginia is spoken of as “including the state of Kentucky and the parts of 
the states of Illinois, Ohio and Indiana which lie south of the Forty-first 
parallel.” On page 575, under the heading, “ The Territory South of the 
river Ohio,” we read: “ The district included the territory comprehended 
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in the present states of Kentucky and Tennessee, and the territory ceded 
to the United States by the state of South Carolina.” 

In the Tenth Census Report, Vol. I., Population, the map for 1790, 
facing page xii., puts Kentucky and Tennessee in the “ Territory South of 
the river Ohio,” just as was done in the other map referred to above. 
On page xiii. we read: “ The States of Kentucky and Tennessee were then 
[1790] known as the Territory south of the Ohio river.” And on page 
xiv., ‘During the decade just past [1790-1800] Vermont formed from a 
part of New York has been admitted to the Union; also Kentucky and 
Tennessee, formed trom the ‘ Territory south of the river Ohio.’”’ 

In “ The Public Domain,” printed as one of the House Miscellaneous 
Documents, 2d Session, 47th Congress, and brought down to January 1, 
1884, the same statement is found. Thus, on page 86, under the heading 
Area of State cessions to the United States, we read: “The Virginia cessions 
were for all the territory west of the State of Pennsylvania, and northwest 
of the river Ohio and below the forty-first parallel of north latitude, and 
the area of the state of Kentucky south of the river Ohio and north of her 
southern boundary.” The same is found in substance in other places of the 
volume. In some instances there is a qualification, as on page 162, ‘ The 
territory of the United States south of the river Ohio was nominally 
bounded north by the river Ohio.’” And again “Kentucky nominally in 
this territory, was admitted into the Union, June 1, 1792.” So page 421, 
“ Kentucky was nominally in the Territory south of the river Ohio, but 
contained no public domain.” : 

Perhaps the compiler of the volume “The Public Domain,” and the 
compiler of the statistics of the Census Reports for 1870 and 1880, were 
misled by the designation of the territory created by the act of May 26, 
1790. In our day an organized territory has a name as much as a state; it 
is Dakota, Washington, Montana. But the act of 1790 was “An Act for the 
government of the Territory of the United States south of the river Ohio,” 
as the ordinance of 1787 was for the government of the territory north- 
west of that river. As the latter territory began at the Ohio and extended 
to the northwest, these compilers, and their predecessors probably, 
thought the Territory south of the river Ohio must stretch southward from 
the river itself. It is difficult to account in any other way for the state- 
ments quoted above, that Kentucky was a part of the Territory south of 
the river Ohio; statements which I trust have been shown to be directly 
contradictory to the facts of history. The use of the word “ nominally” 
by the compiler of “ Public Domain,” in some of the passages referred to, 
shows that he was in doubt whether Kentucky belonged to the territory 
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or not. Hence in that work, as in the Census Report, there are contradic- 
‘tory statements. But truth is consistent and not contradictory. The 
action of Congress, that of the Virginia legislature, and that of the people 
of Kentucky show that Kentucky was never a part of any organized 
territory, but was regarded as an integral part of the state of Virginia till 
by the action of Congress it became a state, June I, 1792. 


The error as to Tennessee is of less frequent occurrence than the other, 
and in character it is the opposite of that as to Kentucky. Tennessee, 
which existed for some years as a territory, is sometimes asserted to have 
been formed into a state directly from a part of the state of North Caro- 
lina. But few words in addition to what has been said will be necessary to 
point out this error. 

On the 25th of February, 1790, North Carolina made cession to the 
United States of her claim to the territory lying west of the mountains, 
which cession was accepted April 2, of that year. On the 26th of May 
following, Congress organized this, with the cession made by South Caro- 
lina in 1787, into a territory under the name of “the Territory of the 
United States south of the river Ohio.” Of this territory William Blount 
was made governor, and held the office till Tennessee became a state in 
1796. In 1795 a census was taken under the direction of the territorial 
legislature, and the population being found to amount to 60,000, the number 
which by the ordinance of 1787 and the deed of cession of North Carolina 
entitled the territory to admission into the Union, a convention was called 
to form a constitution. The convention met, and on the 6th of February 
adopted a constitution, which was forwarded to the general government 
with a notification that on the 28th of March the territorial government 
would end and the state government begin. 

Congress evidently regarded this as the assumption of a right on the 
part of the territory which did not belong to it; but finally an act of 
admission was passed June I, 1796, the last day of the session. The act 
recites that ‘“‘ Whereas by the acceptance of the deed of cession of the state 
of North Carolina, Congress are bound to lay out into one or more states, 
the territory thereby ceded to the United States: Be tt enacted, etc., That 
the whole of the territory ceded to the United States by the state of 
North Carolina, shall be one state, etc., by the name and title of the state 
of Tennessee.” 

The condition of Tennessee previous to its becoming a state was thus 
that of a territory. Yet in various works, and in some regarded as of high 
authority, it is spoken of as having been formed from North Carolina, as 
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Vermont from New York, Maine from Massachusetts, and West Virginia 
from Virginia. 

The same writers do not err as to both these states—Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Those that are wrong as to one are usually right as to the 
other. The error consists in classing them together in their origin. Inthe 
census reports both are said to have been territories; in the American 
Almanac both are said to have been formed from other states. Each au- 
thority is half right and half wrong. 


In the case of Ohio the question is not one of government status pre- 
vious to admission, but of the date of admission. When was Ohio ad- 
mitted into the Union? Various dates are found in historical and sta- 
tistical works, as April 28, April 30, June 30, November 29, 1802; Feb- 
ruary 19, March 1, and March 3, 1803. Why this diversity of date as 
to Ohio? For all the other new states acts or resolutions of admission 
were passed declaring the fact in express terms. Thus, “the said state, 
by the name and style of ‘The State of Vermont,’ shall be received and 
admitted into this Union.” The same form in the case of Kentucky is 
used. For Louisiana and Indiana the language is, “The said state shall 
be one, and is hereby declared to be one of the United States of America,” 


etc. In the case of Ohio there is no act of Congress declaring admission 
in these terms. The act which seems to take place of such a declaration 
is: ‘‘ An act to provide for the due execution of the laws of the United 
States within the state of Ohio.” 


The various dates given above are mentioned incidentally. The jirst 
date, April 28, 1802, is in “Harris’ Tour,” pp. 91, 184. The second, 
April 30, is in a note in the “ United States Statutes at Large,” Vol I., p. 
ii. The editor gives in the note the dates of admission of all the new 
states. Of Ohio he says: “Ohio was established as a state of the Union 
by act of April, 1802." The ¢hird, June 30, appears in the Report of 
the Ninth Census, Vol. I., p. 575. The language is, “Ohio, by act of 
June 30th, 1802, formed as a state,’ etc. The fourth date, November 
29, is given by Hickey in his edition of the Constitution. The f/th, 
February 19, 1803, is in the National Almanac, 1820, by Peter Force. 
Hildreth, in his History of the United States, seems to give March 1, as 
the date, which makes the s¢xth. In Walker’s History of Athens county, 
Ohio} p. 141, we have the seventh, March 3, 1803. Some of these dates 
are often found, especially November 29, 1802,and February 1g, 1803. 
For the first and third there seems to be absolutely no reason; though 
one is found in the Census Report for 1870, and the author of a biographi- 
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cal work published in 1886 regards the authority of Harris as conclusive 
for the date April 28, 1802: “To make the argument cumulative, the 
Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris shall be called as a witness.”* On the 30th 
of June Congress was not in session, having adjourned nearly two months 
before. The Ist of March was the day on which the general assembly of 
Ohio met under the constitution, and on the 3d of March Congress passed 
an act assenting to certain propositions made by the convention regarding 
reservations of land. 

In some works we find the two dates, April 30 and November 29, 
1802, combined ; the first being given as the date of the passage of the act 
of admission, and the second as the day on which it took effect. Thus 
Von Holst, in his “ Constitutional Law of the United States,” p. 33, says: 
“The twenty-five new states have been admitted in the following order: 
Kentucky, February 4th, 1791 (June Ist, 1792); Vermont, February 18th, 
1791 (March 4th, 1791); Tennessee, June Ist, 1796; Ohio, April 3oth, 
1802 (November 2oth, 1802) ;”’ etc. The dates in parentheses are those in 
which the acts of admission took effect. 

There are strong objections to the arrangement of states followed by 
Von Holst and others. It is contrary to historical verity. It puts Ken- 
tucky first on the list of new states, whereas Vermont was, in fact, a state 
of the Union fifteen months before Kentucky. Nor is there any com- 
mon principle of classification between the case of Vermont and that of 
Ohio in the list given above. For Vermont, Congress passes on a given 
day a definite and absolute act of admission, to take effect on a future 
svecified day. For Ohio, Congress authorizes the formation of a constitu- 
tion and state government, which must be republican, etc., which state shail 
be admitted at some future time. Between the two cases there is no like- 
ness. A third principle of arrangement appears in the case of Indiana: 
On the toth of April, 1816, an enabling act was passed: the convention 
met, formed a constitution, and on the 29th of June adjourned. The Igth 
of April and 29th of June, 1816, are for Indiana precisely what April 30 
and November 29 are for Ohio; and on any correct principle of classifi- 
cation they should so appear in Von Holst’s table of new states. But 
these two dates for Indiana are entirely ignored by him, and in place we 
find December 11, as the one date of admission. In his tabular list of 
new states Von Holst has followed one principle of classification for Ver- 
mont and Kentucky, another for Ohio, and a third for Indiana. One 
rarely finds a more palpable case of logical cross-diviston, 


* Harris in a note refers to the act of Congress printed in the Appendix of his work. This 
act we find to be the enabling act of April 30, 1802. April 28 is manifestly a typographical error, 
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The question as to the admission of Ohio is between the dates No- 
vember 29, 1802, and February 19, 1803. On the 30th of April, 1802, 
Congress passed “an act to enable the people of the eastern division of 
the Territory northwest of the river Ohio to form a constitution and state 
government, and for the admission of such state into the Union: on an 
equal footing with the original states.” The constitution was formed by 
a convention that met on the Ist and adjourned on the 29th of November 
of that year. Those who regard this last as the proper date of admission 
for Ohio hold that when the constitution was formed, and the work of the 
convention finished, Ohio ceased to be a territory and became a state. 
They base their opinion on the language of the enabling act. This 
authorized the people to form a constitution and state government, “ and 
the said state, when formed, shall be admitted into the Union,” etc. If 
Ohio became a state when the convention had finished its work, then after 
Congress has passed an enabling act for a territory it has nothing further 
todo. The people send delegates to the convention, a constitution is 
formed, the convention adjourns, and fresto, a new state is in the Union. 

The words “shall be admitted ” in the enabling act must in that case be 
interpreted as equivalent to “shall become a state.” No action of Congress 
in the way of admitting is thought necessary, but the territory comes in 
sponte sua. There happens to be a case in point. It is that of Tennessee 
already referred to. The people of the territory south of the Ohio were 
entitled to all the privileges granted by the ordinance of 1787. In that it 
was stipulated, whenever any division shall have 60,000 free inhabitants it 
“shall be admitted.” The territorial legislature ordered a census to be 
taken, found the requisite number of inhabitants, formed a constitution 
and state government, and notified Congress that on the 28th of March 
Tennessee would become a state. The machinery of state government was 
immediately set in operation, and two United States senators were elected, 
who presented themselves with their credentials at Washington. Congress, 
however, thought differently. The Senate regarded the territorial pro- 
ceedings as irregular, and voted that the preliminary measures be taken 
anew. Eventually the Senate yielded, and a bill to admit was passed the 
last day of the session. But no one in either house dreamed of regarding 
as final the action of the territory in making the 28th of March the date 
of transition from territory to state. While the right to be admitted was 
conceded, no one pretended that Tennessee could become a state without 
the consent of Congress. The language of Mr. Gallatin was, that if they 
had 60,000 free inhabitants “it became the duty of Congress to admit 
them into the Union whenever they had satisfactory proof of the fact.” 
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Admission was thus to be accomplished through the agency of Congress, 
and after Congress had been satisfied that the requirements had been met. 
In the case of Tennessee, admitted before Ohio, and in that of every state 
admitted since, Congress has interpreted the words “shall be admitted” as 
meaning an admission by the action of that body subsequent to the forma- 
tion of the state constitution. If Ohio is an exception, the reasons for so 
regarding it should be made clear beyond any possible doubt. 

There is another point which deserves notice in this connection. Inthe 
enabling act for Ohio there is a proviso. A constitution and state govern- 
ment might be formed, “provided the same shall be republican, and not 
repugnant to the ordinance of July 13, 1787.” Who is to say whether the 
constitution is republican, and in accord with the ordinance of 1787? The 
convention that frames it, or Congress that authorizes it and requires it 
to possess certain features? Whien, under this enabling act, the conven- 
tion has formed a constitution, we should expect it to be at once reported 
to Congress, with whom is the sole power to admit, for examination. If 
the constitution is found to be republican and in accordance with the ordi- 
nance of 1787, the admission would naturally follow. But the difficulties 
in the way of regarding the state existence as beginning on the adjournment 
of the convention, before any report to Congress, and before any exami- 
nation by that body of the constitution, are insuperable. 

What took place after the adjournment of the convention November 
29? The constitution, as we might expect, was laid before Congress. 
The first action was in the Senate January 7: 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire whether any, and, 
if any, what, legislative measures may be necessary for admitting the state 
of Ohio into the Union, or for extending to that state the laws of the 
United States.” On the 19th this committee made this report: 

“ That the people of the eastern division of the Territory northwest of 
the river Ohio, in pursuance of an act of Congress, passed on the 30" day 
of April, 1802, entitled ‘An act to enable etc.’ did on the 29” day of 
November, 1802, frame for themselves a constitution and state govern- 
ment. That the said constitution and government so formed is republican, 
and in conformity to the principles contained in the articles of the ordi- 
nance made on the 13" of July, 1787, for the government of the said 
Territory; and that it is now necessary to establish a district court within 
the said state, to carry into complete effect the laws of the United States, 
within the same.” * 


* This report is not found inthe Annals of Congress, but was furnished me from the manuscripts 
in the Department of State. 
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Two days later the report was considered and the committee instructed 
to bring in a bill. This was done on the 27th; the bill was considered, 
amended, and passed February 7. It was passed by the House on the 
12th, and approved by the President on the I9th. Its title is “ An act to 
provide for the due execution of the laws of the United States within the 
state of Ohio.” It was the first congressional act relating to Ohio since 
the convention, and it was a recognition of the new state by Congress. As 
such it takes the place of an. act of admission in the usual form, and its date 
may be regarded as the date of the admission of Ohio. In the volume of 
Charters and Constitutions compiled by order of the Senate, and printed in 
1877, it occupies the place which for every other state is occupied by the 
act of admission. The heading is “ Act recognizing the State of Ohio— 
1803.” 

The Senate committee had reported the constitution republican and in 
accord with the ordinance of 1787, and there was nothing to prevent the 
recognition of the new state. Inthe case of Indiana the statement that 
the constitution and state government are republican and in accordance 
with the ordinance of 1787 is in the preamble of the resolution for admis- 
ston, while in the case of Ohio it is in the report of the committee already 
quoted. The same investigation had been made in the two cases, and the 
same results had been reached. Congress had satisfied itself in each case 
as to the constitution before it would admit or recognize the state. 

Thus far the act of February 19 has been considered simply as one of 
recognition. As the first relating to Ohio after the formation of the con- 
stitution in November, 1802, it has been regarded as a virtual act of ad- 
mission, and as determining the date of the state. While believing the 
reasons for taking this date instead of November 29, 1802, to be amply suf- 
ficient, the argument may be greatly strengthened by considering the swd- 
ject-matter of the act of February 19, 1803. Its title is “ An act to provide 
for the due execution of the laws of the United States within the state of 
Ohio.” The act declares “that the said state shall be one district, and be 
called the Ohio district; and a district court shall be held therein, to con- 
sist of one judge, who shall reside in the said district, and be called a dis- 
trict judge.” It provides also for the appointment of a district-attorney 
and a marshal. 

The judicial system of the United States consisted of three classes of 
courts: the supreme, the circuit, and the district. By the act of 1789, estab- 
lishing the judicial courts, each state was made a district for judicial pur- 
poses; except that Maine and Kentucky, parts of other states, were made 
separate districts. But the United States judiciary system did not extend 
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to the territories. The Northwest Territory had its own courts. So has 
every territory established since. A citizen of a territory could not in 
1789, as he cannot now, be a party to a suit in a United States court. 
When, therefore, the act of February 19, 1803, declared Ohio to be a dis- 
trict in the judiciary system of the United States, it declared it to be a 
state. The establishment of a district court in it, to take the place of the 
territorial court, transformed it from a territory into a state. Ohio could 
not be a judicial district of the United States and at the same time be a 
territory. The two things were absolutely incompatible. 

At the opening of Congress, December 2, 1816, two senators from In- 
diana presented themselves, and their credentials were read. As already 
stated, a constitution and state government had been formed by the peo- 
ple of that territory the preceding June. When the credentials were read, 
Mr. Morrow, a senator from Ohio, moved the appointment of a committee, 
“to inquire whether any, and if any, what, legislative measures may be 
necessary for admitting the state of Indiana into the Union, or for extend- 
ing to that state the laws of the United States.” The resolution, it will 
be noticed, is couched in the identical words used as to Ohio fourteen years 
before. The committee reported on the 4th, and on the 6th a resolution 
was passed, “ That the state of Indiana shall be one, and is hereby de- 
clared to be one, of the United States of America,” etc. It was laid before 
the House the same day, read twice, and referred to the committee of the 
whole. Some members wished to take it up that day, considering the 
resolution as a matter of form merely; but others thought that “so sol- 
emn an act as pronouncing on the character and republican principles of a 
state constitution ought to be more deliberately considered.” On the oth 
the constitution was read through for the further information of the House, 
and its verification examined. The resolution was then read a third time 
and passed. It was approved on the roth, and on the 12th the senators 
were sworn in and took their seats. 

The identity of these two resolutions of inquiry could not have been 
accidental. Senator Morrow in 1816 introduced an exact copy of the reso- 
lution of 1803. Each resolution suggests a choice between two measures, 
the committees make the same inquiries, and, as a basis for legislative ac- 
tion, report the same condition of facts in the two cases—the constitution 
and government republican and in conformity to the ordinance of 1787— 
but in 1803 one of the two measures is proposed, and in 1816 the other. 
Why did Senator Morrow introduce a resolution with an alternative? 
Why not limit it to measures for admission? Unquestionably because the 
measures were equivalent. The end in view would be accomplished by 
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one as well as by the other. Had the Senate committee reported a bill to 
extend the laws of the United States to the state of Indiana, instead of 
a resolution of admission, and the bill had passed, the senators would have 
taken their seats just the same. 

If the Senate Committee in January, 1803, had reported a resolution for 
the admission of Ohio, and the resolution had passed the two houses and 
received the approval of the President, no one doubts that the date of 
Ohio would thereby have been determined. The day of adjournment of 
the convention would have been no more thought of as the date, than the 
analogous date as to Indiana was in 1816. But the act of February 19, 
1803, making Ohio a judicial district, was an act of equal potency with an 
act of admission. It accomplished all that the other could have accom- 
plished in making Ohio a state. That the Senate of 1803 and that of 1816 
regarded the alternative measures proposed for transforming a territory 
into a state as of exact equivalence, seems to admit of no doubt. A care- 
ful study of the proceedings of Congress connected with the admission of 
the first six new states leaves the clear conviction that the act of February 
19, 1803, was one that made, and was intended to make, Ohio a state.* 


* President Jefferson’s nomination to the Senate of Griffin Greene and Joseph Wood, “ of 
Marietta, in the Territory northwest of the river Ohio,” January 11, 1803, and of Messrs. Byrd, Bald- 
win and Ziegler, ‘‘ of the State of Ohio,” March 1, 1803, while in harmony with the date February 
19, 1803, is, of course, inexplicable with that of November 29, 1802, With the latter as the correct 
date, he would, indeed, have been guilty of a blunder greater than he was ever known to commit. 

A certificate of marriage given by Rev. Daniel Story, of Marietta, “‘ that Levi Barber (after- 
wards member of Congress).and Betsey Rouse, both of Washington County, Territory northwest 
of the river Ohio, were joined in the bonds of wedlock on the 15th of February, 1803,” shows the 
opinion at Marietta. Mr. Story had, as parishioners, General Rufus Putnam and Benj. Ives Gil- 
man, members of the Ohio constitutional convention ; Paul Fearing, territorial delegate in Con- 
gress ; and Colonel R. J. Meigs and W. R. Putnam, members of the territorial legislature. 

Of like import is the letter of Edward Tiffin, president of the constitutional convention (after- 
wards governor of Ohio) written to the Senate in December, 1802, and dated at ‘‘ Chillicothe, 
N. W. Territory.” 
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Thirty-five years ago Daniel Webster uttered his last words: “I still 
live.” They are memorable and typical words. It matters not whether 
they were simply the expression of a mere consciousness of existence, or 
a prophetic forecast of the permanence of his influence and fame in the 
country which he so powerfully contributed to establish on its foundations. 
In view of the events which preceded or have followed the life of the great 
statesman, we are able to see a profound significance in them. 

Daniel Webster still lives, because the Constitution with which he was 
identified has survived the greatest shock that was capable of bringing it 
into jeopardy. He still lives, because he was one of the few who are ap- 
propriately called men of destiny. Every age has its brilliant minds, that 
make a stir in the little world in which they move, and are thought by their 
contemporaries, and perhaps by themselves, to be men of genius born to 
immortality ; some of them, perhaps, are exceptionally gifted. But they are 
soon forgotten; we see that their careers were of narrow scope, their tal- 
ents scarce above the average; they have been only so many additional units 
coming into the world according to certain general laws that regard not in- 
dividuals, but only the aggregate of our common humanity. But from 
time to time, in important national or cosmic crises, men appear to whom 
the world naturally turns as the exponents of the demands of the age. By 
leadership or by suffering, these men tide mankind over a great crisis; will- 
ingly or unwillingly their lives mark milestones in the progress of the race. 
Epochs end and begin with them, whether in the province of thought or 
the sphere of action. In their appearance at the opportune moment, the 
world feels, if it does not always acknowledge, that they are the inspired 
heralds of the powers that control this planet ; in a word, they are men of 
destiny. As such they must live. 

Daniel Webster was a representative of one of the most critical and 
important periods in the history of our Republic, the central figure in a 
movement which began with the adoption of the Constitution by the 
states, and terminated with the surrender of Lee at Appomattox Court 
House, although the results are destined to continue during the term of 
our national existence. 

In order thoroughly to understand the character and appreciate the 
work of Webster, it is essential to consider the nature of events, the shift- 
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ing of opinion, the consolidation of sections, and the final acceptance of 
the principles that developed his genius and identified him forever with 
the institutions of this great republic. He occupied the middle period of 
our history, and was its central figure, the leader who successfully foiled 
the very grave perils which threatened to dissipate our national existence 
—after Washington had launched the ship of State and Hamilton had 
equipped it for a prosperous voyage. Hardly was the good vessel out of 
port than she encountered a network of formidable and unexplored reefs. 
Webster was the skilled and intrepid pilot who steered her clear and 
taught our mariners the only sure way to navigate the precious craft 
intrusted to their care. 

It was the great argument against Hayne—not only the greatest oratori- 
cal effort of Webster, but the most momentous oration since Demosthenes 
thrilled the soul of Greece on the plains of Athens—that taught to genera- 
tions yet unborn the true significance of the compact into which the states 
of America had entered. The civil war of 1861 was simply the logical re- 
sult of that speech on the Foote Resolutions. But for the clear under- 
standing of the Constitution then presented by the tremendous genius of 
Webster, the Northern and Western states would never have offered such 
united opposition to secession, when the storm at first burst, and the 
border states would have given more hearty assent to the practical results 
of the teachings of Calhoun. We are able now to discern more clearly 
than his contemporaries the bearings of Webster’s eloquence. 

Webster had yet another mission to perform for his country, no less 
important, but far more painful and inglorious than the achievements of 
his colossal brain. Christ said to Peter, ‘Men shall carry thee whither 
thou wouldst not.” A great principle is therein laid down, that the leaders 
in the world’s progress must often undergo severe and involuntary suffer- 
ing for the sake of accomplishing the destiny for which they were created. 
The very great height reached by Daniel Webster made the humiliation 
proportionally profound, when one of the mightiest intellects America has 
produced was pitted against a politician of diminutive proportions like 
Fillmore, and failed, after the utmost effort of his friends, in receiving 
more than 32 votes to Mr. Fillmore’s 133 votes, not one vote being cast for 
him by a Southern delegate. It was necessary that the country should learn, 
from the treatment accorded to a man like Webster, the determination of 
the South, the fixed resolve, the inflexible purpose of the slaveocracy to 
rule without regard to whom they immolated on the altar of their Moloch. 
The blow which hastened the death of Mr. Webster opened the eyes of 
the North and strengthened the opposition of sections which he had so 
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earnestly labored to prevent during all his public career, but which had 
now become necessary if we were to have a republic of the free as well as 
surcease from destructive agitation. In the two pivotal events of his life, 
the culminating speech of 1830, whose majestic periods, whose burning 
flights of eloquence, whose clear and irresistible logic shall ring down all 
the ages, and the convention of 1852, when his lofty genius with trailing 
robes passed from the public arena through the valley of humiliation to the 
tomb, we see exemplified alike the leading traits of Mr. Webster’s char- 
acter and genius. 

Tender he was: what father ever sorrowed more deeply as his children, 
one by one, left his side to lie under the daisies of Marshfield by the moan- 
ing waves of the gray Atlantic? What man of affairs ever displayed such 
pathetic regret for the lost partner of his youth? What man of the world, 
when allusion was made by a stranger to his brother buried across the seas, 
gave such tears to his memory? Yes, he wasa man of pure sentiments, of 
deep and sincere emotions. His love went out to nature likewise ; the cat- 
tle of the fields were among his friends; the sunset, the verdure of May, 
the sad russet of October, all appealed to his heart. 

But it was a remarkable trait in his character that he carried his heart with 
him into public affairs. Men called him stern; the massive grandeur of his 
physical proportions, of his deportment, his look, his speech, led those who 
saw him only in his public character to conclude that he was cold, unre- 
lenting, intellectually a monarch, but scant of blood as the bronze statue 
of him which stands before the State House at Boston. In view of the 
magnificent inspiration that fired his eloquence on so many patriotic occa- 
sions it seems difficult for us at this period to understand how such an 
opinion of him could have obtained; for as we read his speeches it re- 
quires little fancy to imagine that many of their most glowing passages, 
like strophes of a Greek chorus, could only have issued from one moved not 
only by intellectual resource, but also by vast vehemence, by Titanic emo- 
tion. No man without a heart as well as an imagination could have cast 
such a spell over Southron and Northman alike in the halls of the Capitol, 
or carried by storm the opposition of the vast audience which he encoun- 
tered in 1842 in Faneuil Hall. 

The leading quality of Mr. Webster’s mind and character was patriot- 
ism. But what is patriotism without heart? For over thirty years he was 
the impersonation of the national spirit. ‘“ There are no Alleghanies in 
my politics,” he said. There was no North nor South, no East nor West to 
him, but one country, one constitution, one flag! When shall we see his 
like again? God knows we need such patriots now. 
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Yes, he loved his country with all the fervor of a great nature; it was 
the ruling principle of his life; it was for this he won imperishable renown 
and suffered the keenest anguish. Conservative by nature, this quality 
grew stronger as he advanced in years, a frequent occurrence with men. 
So great was his dread of aught that threatened the existence and unity of 
his beloved land, that the same motive which led him to withstand nullifi- 
cation and Calhoun, led him, in the closing years of his life, to adopt a 
course with regard to the South which was painfully misunderstood, owing 
to the heated passions of the time. Friends forsook him, the press poured 
on his name its deadliest venom, and a cloud shadowed his reputation 
which has not yet entirely passed away. 

Although few would deny at the present time that Mr. Webster com- 
mitted a grave error of judgment at that point in his career, yet the more 
his character is analyzed the more evident does it appear that the motives 
which were paramount in his mind were unselfish and patriotic. That he 
was ambitious to see his great achievements crowned by the bestowal of 
the highest office in the gift of the people there is no doubt; and who 
shall blame him? It is not the ambition that is to be deprecated, but the 
methods often taken to gratify it, and the effect produced on the char- 
acter of the aspirant, if he fails to appreciate the actual worth of this 
brief honor. His great disappointment, after the final failure to receive 
a nomination, arose from the fact that he had not yet discerned, what 
a century of elections has demonstrated, that the Presidency is like a 
hereditary dynasty in the matter of the distribution of ability. History 
shows us that the founders of a dynasty are invariably men of exceptional 
ability. At different periods their successors are, according to the de- 
mands of a period, men of merely average or even mediocre qualities, or 
of commanding talents, this alternation of ability continuing from age to 
age. If the extremes of intellectual and moral force and weakness are 
less marked in the Presidential succession, nevertheless the same law 
has placed in the White House some of the greatest minds that have 
appeared in the arena of American politics, and some of the smallest. So 
clearly has this now been shown to be a law alike with presidents as with 
kings, that no aspirant to that exalted position need suffer mortification at 
exclusion, nor, on the other hand, can any incumbent find cause for over- 
elation in view of the fact that among his predecessors he may find those 
whose elevation is a puzzle to men of faith, and a cause of cynicism to 
pessimists. 

Daniel Webster was so far the intellectual superior of every President 
who held office during his long career, that it was no disgrace for him to fail 
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of the Presidency ; the honor was of little moment if wrung from a genera- 
tion that preferred them to him. During that period, excepting when 
Jackson paraded at the capital in fustian and feathers much as Mills has 
exhibited him in his terrible equestrian statue, there was no concatenation 
of events that would have given Webster half the opportunity to acquire 
genuine fame, half the scope for the exercise of his extraordinary powers 
that he found in the positions he actually held with such admirable skill 
and such permanent results. 

But granting with his enemies that Webster had ambition, “that last 
infirmity of noble minds,” it does not follow that his apparent abdication 
to the South was wholly inspired by this ambition. The most prominent 
trait of Webster’s character was his conservatism. He was not aggres- 
sive or actively progressive. His mind was satisfied with the actual. 
As a statesman he was far-seeing, it is true, but during his day it was 
not radical measures that were required, but the full and general ac- 
ceptance of the Constitution and the laws, of adapting and applying 
them to circumstances as they should arise; and yet already the country 
was divided into parties of extremists, who only agreed when they 
combined to impugn the patriotism and attack the sincerity of that class 
of men who by temperament are naturally opposed to radical changes, 
and prefer to leave something to the modifying influences of time. To 
the latter class Webster emphatically belonged; with him the love of 
the entire country was what religion is to a devotee—it was a cult that 
grew with increasing age. Everywhere, on all occasions for fifty years,. 
that was the burden of his public utterances. On the lake, before his 
mansion at Marshfield, a boat was anchored expressly that he might ever 
see before him the flag he loved waving from its mast; in his last sickness,. 
a lantern was attached to the mast in order that he might still see the 
flag from his bedside as death gradually approached. Why more than 
his contemporaries Webster should have been so moved by a glow of: 
patriotism we know not, unless we accept the theory that it was his mission) 
to foster the national spirit in a community already so torn by centrifugal 
forces that it was in danger of extinction. Therefore we say that Webster 
was moved by something more than ambition when he appeared to 
change his political course in 1842, and continued to fall away from his 
political friends and party until death closed one of the saddest episodes 
in our political history. His dread of disunion, his hope that time would 
suggest a remedy, kept him stationary, while the country he had helped to 
establish moved on to accomplish its manifest destiny. Regrets we may 
justly award him, but now that the passions of that period are over, and 
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that the entire country accepts his interpretation of the Constitution, he 
must have imperfectly studied the career of the great expounder who in 
calling him unfortunate would add the epithet insincere. 

The same observations apply to estimates of Mr. Webster’s religious 
beliefs. In our day there are many who find it difficult to understand how 
a mind so logical, so acute, so clear, could have exhibited such a profound 
and often reiterated faith in what is termed revealed religion. That he had 
his doubts is evident. But his conservative spirit was again displayed in 
this case ; he could not depart intellectually from the principles imbibed 
with his native air on the New Hampshire hills, however his practice might 
sometimes have been at variance with them. 

And this leads us to allude to the failings of his moral nature. Greatly 
exaggerated as they have been, the fact yet remains that Mr. Webster’s 
intellect outweighed proportionately the moral side of his character. As 
a companion, genial and winning, tender in all his domestic relations, his 
social intercourse warmed by a sense of humor free from malice, dignified 
with his equals, not condescending to his inferiors, he added to these 
admirable social traits a modesty that is rare among minds of his calibre. 
Unlike Mr. Gladstone, he did not strongly assert himself in his own house, 
he did not frown on those who ventured to differ with him in opinion, he 
did not “talk shop,” he shrunk from discussing the events in which he had 
taken so prominent a part, not that he was unconscious of them—his abil- 
ity and his achievements; he could not but be aware of his power and 
position. As Ceasar bade the seamen in a storm lay aside alarm, for they 
carried Czsar, so Webster, after addressing his family on his deathbed, 
asked, with deep earnestness: “ Have I, on this occasion, said anything 
unworthy of Daniel Webster?” Did not that sentiment show him to be 
one of the greatest among the intellectual kings of the earth? And yet 
this very pride made him unwilling to parade his attainments, and _ his 
modesty led him to avoid offensive assertion of his personality in the 
peaceful domesticity of home. But they tell us that this great man’s 
career was stained by serious blemishes; for these some of his friends fell 
away from him, and some of his colleagues, carried away by partisan bit- 
terness, sought to impeach him. Yet they are now forgotten, while he 
“still lives.” The perfect man has not yet come; the character equally 
well balanced has not yet walked this earth. The perfect man would be 
useless here, for he would be outside of human sympathy. “One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin.”” Washington ought not to have 
dropped an oath at Monmouth; but the fact that he did, undoubtedly 
helped him to the Presidency. Not that men approved the oath, but they 
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who thought him cold, or gazing down on the baser herd from aristocratic 
heights, saw in this act evidence that a human heart beat under his uni- 
form and warmed that stately mien. Per contra, if a man of genius has 
too much “human nature,” people say “no man isa hero to his valet.” 
If this means anything, it means that the valet, and the world with him, 
have not discovered that a great man is simply a man, always a mere man, 
plus the genius or the moral grandeur. They assume because he has human 
traits, or foibles, or weaknesses, because he is not free from them like a 
statue, or does not show his wings in this life, that he is exactly on the 
same level with themselves. The world of mediocrity goes on piously 
turning up the whites of the eyes and gloating on the errors of great men, 
while repeating with “damnable iteration,” that “no man is a hero to his 
valet.” 

Granting, then, that Webster was human in his weaknesses, we still 
maintain that such stress should not be laid on them as to blind us to the 
incalculable services he rendered to every American citizen as long as this 
Republic shall endure. Of the most prominent defect in the character of 
Webster—his apparent inability to care for his personal accounts and 
appreciate the value of pecuniary obligations—it may be urged in pallia- 
tion that the capitalists of this country should be the last to condemn 
him. No class of the community benefited more by his services, in finan- 
cial as well as constitutional questions. It was they who induced him to 
enter political life; it was they who repeatedly persuaded him to remain in 
public life when the state of his finances inclined him to return to the 
practice of a lucrative profession. Aside from the fact that he had no pri- 
vate fortune, while our parsimonious government and our people expect 
much expenditure from our public servants, in excess of the meager sala- 
ries allowed, men of business should remember that business is their voca- 
tion ; to fail in that is to write down their life a failure. It no more follows 
because they succeed as financiers that they would succeed as statesmen, 
as artists, as authors, as scientists, than that the latter would succeed as 
financiers. While all are of importance to the welfare of the state, capital- 
ists ask too much when they expect a man whose genius is devoted to giv- 
ing new thought and impulse to his country and his race, to find time and 
strength to be sufficiently painstaking in pecuniary matters for his own 
interests; and if his affairs become involved, it should be considered a 
misfortune rather than a misdemeanor. William Pitt, one of the greatest 
of ministers of finance, was hopelessly in debt. Is that to be imputed to 
him as acrime by his countrymen, who profited by the prodigious exer- 
tions of his patriotic genius ? 
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We go a step further, and assert that moneyed men who are always 
in funds to donate to public institutions, ostentatious charities, cathedral 
windows, and the like, should remember that they benefit the public quite 
as much when, in a private way, they assist the thinkers. Nor should it be 
held against such thought-workers if they so accept such attempts to lighten 
their struggles. Without expressing an opinion as to what extent Mr. 
Webster was in error in this matter, it is safe to say that none of the men 
of wealth who aided him in his pecuniary difficulties are likely to be the 
losers by the transaction either in this world or the next. 

The fair fame of great men and public benefactors is among the noblest 
treasures of a nation. To sully their reputation without sufficient reason 
is akin toa crime. He wholightly does it for mere party purposes, or from 
unfairness in considering the relations of things, is an enemy to his country. 
Let us combat our political foes by attacking their principles if need 
be, but to resort to personal attacks, or to seek victory through the 
filthy paths of slander, is a course unfit for patriots and men of virtue 
or self-respect. It is, alas, one of the sorest evils to which a democratic 
form of government is liable, until men sometimes come to despair of the 
existence of public virtue, public spirit, gratitude, or patriotism in the land. 

In those features of Webster’s character hitherto considered, we have 
found that his mind and heart worked together. In his purely intellectual 
traits, on the other hand, we discover an affluence of resource and power 
granted to no other American born since the Declaration of Independence. 
As an orator he stands confessedly at the head of the American rostrum ; 
this gift alone would have given him immortality. The fame of Whitfield 
rests entirely on his oratorical genius; his published sermons show a mind 
below mediocrity. But Webster’s speeches read with a clearness, an ar- 
gumentative force, a grasp of thought, a magnificence of style, that indicate 
unusual intellectual powers. In his time Webster stood at the head of the 
American Bar; as a lawyer he was the peer of Jeremiah Mason. The cases 
he argued and won are among the most remarkable of the century. In his 
legal arguments he exhibited a power to deal with details, and to search out 
and win on the essential points of a case, while displaying great fairness in 
considering both sides of the argument. His fame was secure both as an 
orator and a lawyer when Destiny summoned him to display yet another 
phase of his many-sided genius in the councils of the nation. We have 
had many orators, many great lawyers and jurists, but very few statesmen 
of the first order, or for that matter of any degree of merit; politicians in 
abundance, but rarely statesmen. Among those characters who have 
achieved that high eminence, Daniel Webster occupies no second place. 
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In the Senate, inspired by a patriotism above party, he led as a mind well 
balanced, firm, but not aggressive, thoroughly appreciating the principles 
of popular government, and until his later years, discerning with unerring 
clearness the future results of present measures. If at the bar he had shown 
a keen ability to master details, in the Senate his power took a more 
massive expression; his eye glanced over a wider field. He dealt with 
questions of public policy as Michael Angelo treated the marble out of 
which he summoned his statue of Moses, with the energy and breadth of 
a genius that only finds adequate expression when handling great subjects. 
The mind of Webster reveled in problems of state before which the aver- 
age man stood baffled. His majestic form, his eagle eye, his soaring intel- 
lect, only assumed the most harmonious expression when the nation was 
listening to catch its destiny from his lips. 

In the Department of State, Webster showed the same breadth in deal- 
ing with public questions, as well as the adroitness of the trained diplo- 
matist. He could wrest a treaty from England which Lord Palmerston 
declared was a disgrace to British diplomacy ; he could evade the per- 
plexing difficulties suggested by a delicate point of etiquette with the 
graceful facility of one who had been trained in the Machiavellian school 
of St. Petersburg, while, if need required, he could shake the crown of the 
Hapsburgs with dispatches. It makes one long to see him again in our 
councils of State, asserting the rights of our citizens and country, before 
the arrogant pretensions of foreign cabinets. 

Such was Daniel Webster. What need was there to add to his regal 
endowments a seat inthe White House? He would have been merely one 
more of a list of Presidents of exceedingly various complexion; now he 
rises before us as an orator, a lawyer, a statesman, and a patriot equalled 
by few and surpassed by none this country has produced. 

The problem he sought to adjust has been solved; new problems now 
confront us—preblems of far deeper significance and moment than such 
purely economic, hypothetical and temporary questions as protection and 
free trade. We refer to the equitable adjustment of the relations of 
labor and capital, and the question of controlling the swarming multitudes 
who bring the ignorance, squalor, and anarchy of the old world to the new, 
not sectional but national, and cast their ill-considered ballots with those 
of the intelligent freemen of the West. Where is the statesman—far-see- 
ing, equitable, and patriotic, not sectional but national—who shall arise 
to the solution of such problems, and emulate the patriotic genius of 


Daniel Webster ? ‘ . 
\ Gla Gary eon 
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Not far from where I am now standing, a grateful city has erected a 
stately monument to its soldiers and sailors who died in the late civil war. 
This monument was erected about fifteen years after the war was over. 
At the base from which rises its pure granite shaft, may be seen bas-reliefs 
in bronze, one for each side, which depict appropriate scenes, with portraits 
to recall the heroic men who bore part in them. One of these metallic 
studies idealizes the departure of a Massachusetts regiment, in 1861, for 
the seat of war. How often do I recall.that scene, as I many times 
witnessed it in impressible youth! Most fitly, the artist’s central figure is 
that of our immortal war governor, John A. Andrew. But among the images 
grouped about him, that of the man is absent who, next to the governor 
himself, bore the chief part in organizing and dispatching our state troops, 
and whose face was scarcely less familiar to our Massachusetts soldiers, 
whether departing or returning. Others historically associated with such 
scenes are wanting; while among the embossed likenesses more or less 
appropriate, which are here preserved for posterity, one is that of a 
distinguished citizen who in 1861 was crying down war, and urging that 
Southern states be permitted to secede in peace; another likeness recalls a 
son honored here indeed, years later, but who, through this whole period 
of fraternal strife, resided in a far distant state and city. I do not bring up 
this circumstance for reproach, but because it fitly introduces and illustrates 
the point to which I wish briefly to direct your attention. My subject is 
Historical Grouping, or what, perhaps, I might better style Aéstorical back- 
ground. Whatever memorable scene of the past it may be the function of 
historian or historical painter to recall, he should delineate with scrupulous 
fidelity to truth the lesser as well as the greater surroundings; his canvas 
should group those together, and only those, who were actually related to 
the event and worked out in unison the great event. Two chief consider- 
ations enforce this duty: (1) That in the mad zeal of our modern age for 
present and future, the past is easily overlaid and obliterated; (2) That 
while Fame takes decent care of her chief hero, of the actor most respon- 
sible, she easily neglects the subordinates, however indispensable their parts 
might have been. “Set me down as I am,” is the common appeal of 
patriots of every rank to posterity and the impartial historian; and the 
true relation to the event which the scholar must consider is not that of 
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one individual, but of many, in the nicely graded proportion of foreground 
and background. 

The Chief Executive, the warlike commander, the great personification 
of his time, him we follow with the eye; we discuss and re-discuss his 
achievements; we analyze his motives, his traits, over and over, even until 
we obscure them by our own ingenuity; we study his individual growth 
from infancy up, anxious to discover in a single brain, if we may, the seed 
which must have germinated in other minds and dispersed results to germi- 
nate again and still more widely, before the perfect flower and perfect 
opportunity could possibly have bloomed. The great hero of the age is 
still, as ever, the man most responsible for what was successfully accom- 
plished; yet what hero ever achieved a great success, except by happily 
combining the wisdom, skill and valor of others whose ideas, whose lives 
were intertwined with his own, and by bringing this whole subordinate 
force to bear properly upon the occasion? Let us look, more particularly 
to the manifold influences and counter influences which work out the great 
problems of an age and republican system like our own. The public 
movements of American society in the present century are not accom- 
plished without the combined force of elements more or less hidden from 
the casual vision, which in a large degree are coequal. The scholar, the 
recluse philosopher, the poet, the orator, the editor, the teacher, the legis- 
lator, the statesman, gives each an impulse and direction to affairs far 
greater, in normal times, than the professional warrior. Nor is it the indi- 
vidual mind that sways American politics, but rather the majority or 
average mind, the mind that has been brought by toilsome precept and 
discipline to the point of earnest conviction. History has its leaders still ; 
but the leader who unites the highest expression of thought and action 
rarely appears in the modern days; our foremost administrator is apt to 
be more vigorous than original, and in this country, at least, we look no 
longer for the autocrat, the warrior chief, who plans conquest and drains 
his people that he may march an army whithersoever he will. A further 
thought arises in this connection: namely, that the reputation once achieved 
has now no sure bulwark to protect it. The sacrificial days are over. 
The people observe no longer the calendar of their demi-gods. Ulysses 
cannot reckon upon offices of tenderness, when he is gone, from his blame- 
less Telemachus. So great and so constant becomes the pressure and 
counter pressure of ideas in our modern life, that civilization seems to wear 
into the solid land itself, like some turbulent torrent, washing away at one 
bank and bringing down alluvium at another. The past, with its traditions 
and examples, is ignored ; not that we mean to falsify, but that we are in- 
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different to it; novelties absorb the present attention; the son cavils at 
the faults and limitations of the father; and in this headlong and incessant 
push and jostle of men, parties and ideas, it is not enough for fame that 
a man filled well the measure of his own age, if a new age requires new 
measures. 


Such being our present situation, in place of the few ambitious great, 
we find the scope fast enlarging for the many men and their petty and 
manifold ambitions. And no easier or cheaper means of gratifying a petty 
ambition can be found than in clustering about the leaders who have 
gained recognition and come into fashion, buzzing at their ears, and bor- 
rowing somewhat of the luster and prestige of good neighborhood. Of 
the deserving recipients of applause some die late, some early; all do not 
leave their papers sorted and ready for posterity to judge of their own 
admitted inspiration. Here, then, is the opportunity for the parasite, the 
flatterer, the eleventh-hour convert, indeed for all survivors who can grasp 
the key of the situation for themselves and their friends, to work season- 
ably upon the platform and into the conspicuous background, when the 
artist appears: just as loiterers elsewhere insinuate themselves into a 
group when they see the camera mounted. The picture is taken and 
placed on exhibition for the admiration of posterity. Who are not friends, 
who are not enthusiasts, when the man, the cause, has triumphed? And 
as for the artist whose handicraft was thus employed, why should he 
be less susceptible to the kindness of benefactors, than the great masters 
into whose immortal paintings of Saints and Martyrs, and of the Holy 
Family itself, were introduced the portraits of their own patron bishops 
and duchesses? 


Against all this false grouping for historical effect, wherever it may be 
found, this sordid commingling of souls noble and ignoble, this separation 
of the acknowledged leader from the associations which combined to pro- 
duce his great action, and gave him strength, dignity and sympathy at the 
momentous opportunity, I invoke the justice, the scholarship and the 
incorruptible honor of the historian. Let him take his impartial stand 
among bygone men and events, and, so far as in him lies, reproduce the 
past as it was. Let him extricate reputations from the dust of oblivion 
and cunning entanglements, and award posthumous honors anew without 
fear or favor. Let him observe the laws of perspective, and bring fore- 
ground and background into their just and harmonious relation. Let him 
distinguish scrupulously between the recognition which follows success 
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and that rarer sort which precedes it in the day of personal sacrifice. 
And in order to do all this, let him not trust too closely to epitaphs placed 
on tombstones of the dead by the immediate survivors, nor to effigies 
bronze or brazen; for much depends upon the bias and worldly hopes of 
the men who set them in position. To rescue history from the age most 
dangerous because most likely to pervert its truth, and yet at the same 
time, the age most plausible in its expression—that age I mean which 
next succeeds the event—should command one’s diligent effort. For every 
epoch is best read and explained by its own light, by its own contempora- 
neous record; and every other record ought to be held but secondary and 
subservient in comparison by the student who searches for the real truth 
of events. This last observation may be thought a trite one: but I am well 
convinced that it is at the very foundation of historical study and criticism, 
such as a society like ours ought to practice and inculcate. 


Jaraty Sehasnticr 


[This valuable paper was read before the American Historical Association at its Boston meet- 
ing, May 23, 1887,—EpIToR. ] 





TWO LETTERS OF HORATIO GREENOUGH 


POETRY EMBODIED IN MARBLE 


(A Fragment of History of American Art) 


The recent publication of Letters of Horatio Greenough reminded me 
that I have several letters of this distinguished American sculptor, relative 
to two of his works ordered by me many years ago, and still in my posses- 
sion, but which have never been known to the public as they deserved. 
My order is briefly alluded to on page 121 of the volume above referred 
to. These two works are believed to have been regarded by the artist 
himself as among his best. The “ Abdiel” is an embodiment of Milton’s 
lines (Paradise Lost, v. 896-907): 


“So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found, 
Among the faithless faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable false unmov’d, 
Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrify’d, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 


From amidst them forth he pass’d, 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustain’d 
Superior 


Mr. Greenough had long meditated on the subject, and desired to put 
it into marble. The statue unites the expression of tender compassion 
with just indignation in a very remarkable manner, recalling to me a simi- 
lar blending of contrasts in Greenough’s head of Satan, which I once saw 
at his brother’s house in Cambridge; formal beauty being, in this latter 
case, blended with intense ugliness of expression. The “ Abdiel” is also 
remarkable for its giving no sense of littleness, though of less than life size. 
The bas-relief is a happy realization of the vision which the beloved apos- 
tle had of the angel of the Revelation (xxii. 8-10), whose superhuman dig- 
nity prompted him to adoration, but, proving to be that of a nature like 
his own (“I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets”), 
changes his first feeling to pleased surprise, still touched with awe. The 
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“ Aristides” referred to in one of the letters is a fine copy, by Mr. Green- 
ough, of the celebrated antique in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. 
With this brief note, by way of introduction, the letters are here pre- 


sented. em : 


NEw HAVEN, August 26, 1887. 


‘* Florence Jan’ 30 1838.” 
E. E. Salisbury Esq'— 

I was much pleased by the suggestions of your letter of the — and 
shall adopt them entirely in the plan of the bas-relief. I propose to give 
the figures 18 inches height—the form of the bas-relief will probably be a 
square. To convey the full force of the expression you desire is not easy, 
and I will own to you that I fear I shall disappoint you—still I will do 
my utmost. 

The statue of Abdiel I have long contemplated modelling for myself. 

If we make it less than life it cannot be larger than three feet with- 
out having a dwarfish appearance. . . . I have come to a point in the 
exercise of my art when it is necessary that I should rather seek to perfect 
a few works than to despatch many. . . . It is impossible for me to 
promise at what time this work would be completed, unless I should learn 
whether the Government has chosen me to make one of the great groups 
for the staircase of the Capitol. If such be the case, I should require at 
least three years, as I could give only a portion of my time to the model. 


With respectful regards to Mrs. Salisbury, 
Believe me Dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Horatio Greenough” 
‘** Florence April 28 1839.” 
E. E. Salisbury Esq'— 
My dear Sir. 

For answer to your inquiries respecting the actual state of the works 
I have on hand for you, I have the satisfaction to inform you that the Ab- 
diel is entirely out in the marble, and that it is free from stain, or vein, or 


any blemish whatever, and, as there is not in any part of it a thickness of 
more than 5 of an inch over the ultimate surface, I feel safe in assuring 
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you that you will have every reason to be satisfied on that score. The 
bas-relief waits only for the blocker to be free from the Abdiel to commence 
that also. I hope to finish both in the course of the summer. Had I been 
able to procure another rough-blocker, I should have been far advanced in 
the bas-relief. You perhaps will be surprised when I tell you that the bas- 
relief has cost me more time, and a greater expense of models, in short a 
greater outlay, than the Abdiel—yet such is the fact. . . . Yet I have 
done it willingly and cheerfully, and have twice modelled it entirely, with 
a view of perfecting it as far as lay in my power. As you are the first 
American gentleman who has ever ordered a bas-relief, it is but right that 
you should enjoy the benefit of taking the sharp edge off my curiosity and 
eagerness to sculpture one. The statue of Aristides is much admired, it is 
also free from stain. . . . Accept my thanks for your delicacy in not 
hurrying me in the completion of these works. Believe that I shall be un- 
remitting in my attention to them, and that they will be a sample of what 
Icando. Called on, as we daily are, to choose between speed and safety, 
an honest name hereafter and the approval of our own conscience, or gain 
and the temporary approval of our employers—it is a great comfort to be 
encouraged to obey rather the dictates of the art than the suggestions of a 
mere mercantile punctuality. I wish it were once well known that no man 


can state how long he will be employed in embodying poetry in marble— 
we should be saved much mortification, and our friends some disappoint- 
ment. 


I am about commencing a colossal group by order of the U. S. Gov", 
to be placed on one of the blocks which flank the great staircase on the 
east Front of the Capitol. The group is intended to commemorate the 
danger of our first contact with the Aborigines, and I think is susceptible 
of great dramatic interest, as of great variety of form and character and 
expression. I remain Dear Sir 

Your obliged Friend and Serv' 


Horatio Greenough” 
E. E. Salisbury Esqr 


London 





GENERAL STERLING PRICE 
THE NEW MEXICO INSURRECTION—1846—47 


A grand figure—probably the grandest next to Benton—in the history 
of Missouri is that of General Sterling Price, who played a leading part in 
the early organization of New Mexico, and became, fifteen years later, a 
prominent commander in the armies of the Southern Confederacy. He 
now rests beneath the soil of his dearly beloved native state, Missouri, 
where his former comrades in arms—many of them the aged survivors of 
two wars in which he distinguished himself—are preparing to erect a suit- 
able monument to his memory.* 

General Price, gentle and kind though he was, possessed a heart filled 
with all the fire and ambition of a soldier, and 
the zeal of a true patriot, and little to his 
taste was the peaceful command of the United 
States forces in the territory of New Mexico 
in the summer of 1846. He had resigned his 
seat in the national Congress that he might 
take part in the active service of punishing 
the insolent Mexicans for their insults to the 
American flag and people, and the depreda- 
tions committed by them on American soil. 

His first ambition had been the conquest of 

California, and his second to invade Chihua- 

hua; but in the former General Kearny su- 

perseded him, while General Alexander W. 

Doniphan, the eminent soldier-statesman of GENERAL STERLING PRICE. 
Missouri, who has but recently been carried 

to the grave, with the universal sorrow of his adopted state, had been sent 
on the latter expedition ;+ leaving General Price, with his Missouri volun- 
teers, to guard Governor Bent’s affairs in the territory of New Mexico. 

Fortune, however, turned in his favor, and an insurrection in the terri- 
tory afforded him and his men an opportunity to render service of value to 


* The writer is one of the Vice-Presidents of the Price Monument Association of Missouri. 
The first year of the work of the Association has just been successfully completed. 
+ See sketch of General Doniphan, in MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, vol. xiii., 187. 
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their country, and of great importance to the successful prosecution of the 
war with Mexico. A conspiracy, headed by the Mexican Generals Ortiz, 
Lafaya, Chevez, and Montoya, and supported by the leading Mexicans of 
the territory, was formed for the overthrow of the American government 
at Santa Fe, and the re-instatement of Mexican authority. Their plan 
was for a general uprising throughout the territory, and on December Ig, 
1846, to fall upon the unsuspecting American soldiers and settlers and 
massacre them, capture and put to death Governor Bent and his officers, 
and organize a local government for themselves, acknowledging allegiance 
only to the Mexican government. Their plans were singularly frustrated 
for the time being: a Spanish mulatto servant girl overheard the leaders 
in consultation, and conveyed the intelligence to General Price, who, al- 
though scarcely crediting her story of so horrible a plot, sent messengers 
of warning to each post of soldiers in the territory. 

The conspirators remained quiet until the alarm and suspicions of the 
Americans had fully subsided, and then by a bold stroke began the work of 
executing their bloody plot. Governor Bent, accompanied by five of the 
principal officers of the territorial government, was surprised and captured 
while sojourning at Arroyo Hondo, and the entire party foully murdered 
by Mexicans, on January 19, 1847; and four American traders at El Moro, 
and two on the Colorado River, were brutally killed the same day. 

The insurgents now hastily gathered their forces at La Canada, a point 
on the Taos road about twenty miles northwest from Santa Fe, intending 
to march upon and reduce the capital. The Mexican army at this point 
numbered two thousand or more, and General Price, with some four hun- 
dred men and a few pieces of artillery, went out to meet and engage them 
in battle, which he did, with successful result. On the approach of Gen- 
eral Price, the Mexican forces took a strong position on a high hill, and 
the general, finding he could not dislodge them with his light artillery, 
ordered Captains Wood and Augney to charge the hill with their com- 
panies of Platte and Cole County volunteers, which they did most gal- 
lantly, routing the enemy and winning the field for the United States 
forces. A large part of the credit of this victory is given, by his contem- 
poraries, to Captain J. S. Wood, of Platte County, Missouri, whose com- 
pany led in the charge. General Price himself said of it: “The charge at 
La Canada was one of the most gallant achievements in the Mexican war.” 

This first battle virtually decided the fate of the insurrection; several 
unimportant engagements were fought after this—the Americans being 
easily successful on every occasion—until the storming and capture of Fort 
Pueblo de Taos, where the greater part of the insurgent forces had taken 
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refuge, ended the short but sanguinary war. During the assault upon this 
strong fortification, the brave Missourians cut their way through the adobe 
walls of the fort with crow-bars, axes, and picks, and killed or made pris- 
oners the entire garrison. The fort was admirably constructed for defense, 
especially against the Indians, who were fierce and warlike in that locality, 
and was claimed at the time of this battle to be more than a hundred 
years old. Inside the enclosure was a cathedral, one wall of which, for the 
first story, was formed by a part of one of the walls of the fort. Entrance 
to the fort was effected by the soldiers of General Price by cutting through 
the outer wall into the cathedral, whence an easy passage was gained to 
the court-yard and into the citadel. At an early stage of the attack, Cap- 
tain Burgwin, a brave American officer, with a handful of his men, scaled 
the wall into the fort by means of rope ladders, but were fiercely attacked 
and driven back; the men all escaped, some of them severely wounded, but 
the daring captain was instantly killed inside the fort, and his body was 
not recovered until after the capitulation of the Mexican garrison. 

On the evening of February 4, 1847, the Mexicans surrendered the fort 
and its occupants, and gave up their leaders to be prosecuted for the mur- 
der of Governor Bent and the other territorial officers. The New Mexican 
insurrection was now at an end, and several of the leaders were tried by 
the civil courts at Santa Fe, convicted, sentenced, and hanged for the 
murders in which they had participated. The total losses of the insur- 
gents,-in all engagements, were two hundred and eighty-two killed, and 
about fifteen hundred prisoners; while the loss to General Price’s forces 
was fifteen killed and forty-seven wounded. The number of Mexicans and 
Indians wounded has never been ascertained. 

General Price returned to Santa Fe after the reduction of Taos, and 
resumed the civil and military government of the territory, and continued 
to exercise it undisturbed, except by the numerous depredations of bands 
of Mexican and Indian thieves, until the close of the war with Mexico. 
He assisted in formulating the territorial laws, and by his uniform kindness 
and justice pacified the larger portion of the native population, placed the 
American colonization of the country on a firm footing, leaving the terri- 
tory in the prosperous condition it has ever since maintained. 
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THE FIRST REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 














A 

N May, 1886, the edifice of the First Reformed Dutch Church 
standing on Joralemon Street, in the rear of the City Hall, 
Brooklyn, was demolished. Thus disappeared an interesting 
historical link which connected the present with the earliest 

history of Dutch churches on Long Island. 
In a paper prepared in 1834 by General Jeremiah 
Johnson, to place under the corner-stone of this struct- 
ure, it was said: “ From tradition we learn that a place for divine worship 
was prepared before the first church was built, in the stone foundation of 
a fort which had been erected to protect the earlier settlers against the 
Indians.” In 1654 Rev. Johannes Theodorus Polhemus came from Itha- 
marca, in Brazil, where he had been laboring as a missionary, and became 
the pastor of the churches in Brooklyn, Flatbush, and Flatlands. The 
Brooklyn people, however, were not satisfied with this arrangement, and 
in 1658 requested from the Classis of Amsterdam a good Dutch preacher. 
Accordingly, Rev. Henricus Selyns was sent to them. On his arrival in 
the summer of 1660, Governor Stuyvesant deputied Nicasius de Sille and 

Martin Cregier to introduce him to his congregation. 

Honorable Dearly Beloved—This short and open letter serves only as an introduc- 
tion to the bearer, the Rev D* Henricus Selyns, by the Government of Amsterdam at 
your request he having accepted the calling of the preacher and all other duties depending 
thereon in the village of Breukelen. We recommend you to receive him affectionately, 
and keep in respect, honor, and love ; to attend with diligence the services he will con- 
duct ; to procure him according to your promise decent and comfortable lodgings, so as 
to honor God in His service, and prepare you more and more for eternal happiness, for 
which God alone will grant His blessing. I close in recommending you one and all in 
Gods care and protection and remain ; 

Your well wishing friend & Governor P STUYVESANT 
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Dominie Selyns then read a testimonial from the clergymen of Amster- 
dam, and preached his inaugural sermon. The church had twenty mem- 
bers, inclusive of one elder and two deacons. They had as yet, however, 
no church edifice. Dominie Selyns, in his letter to the Classis of New 
Amsterdam, dated October 4, 1660, says: “‘ We do not preach in a church, 
but ina barn.” The building of a place of worship, however, must have 
followed soon after this. The next season Dominie Selyns married a 
beautiful and gifted young woman in New Amsterdam, whose portrait he 
has handed down to posterity in a charming little birthday ode. The 
church is described as a large, square edifice, with solid and very thick 
walls, plastered and whitewashed on every side up to the eaves, The roof 
ascended to a peak in the center and was capped with an open belfry. 
The windows were small, and placed six feet from the floor. They con- 
tained stained glass brought from Holland, representing vines loaded with 
flowers. The interior of the building was thus rendered so dark that it was 
impossible to see to read in it after4 P.M. The two Labadist travelers 
who visited Long Island in 1679 speak in their journal of this church as 
“a small and ugly little church standing in the middle of the road.” 

Dominie Selyns returned to Holland at the expiration of his engage- 
ment, and Charles Debevoise, the village schoolmaster, read prayer and a 
sermon from some approved author foratime. Rev. Mr. William Nieawen- 
hausen then supplied the pulpit for a year. Rev. Casparus Van Zuven was 
called 1677, and returned to Holland 1685. Rev. Randolphus Van Varick 
served from 1685 to 1694. He, with other ministers, suffered severe per- 
secutions during the Leislerian troubles in 1689. They defied the author- 
ity of Leisler and were dragged from their homes, cast into jail, and heavily 
fined. These severities are said to have hastened Dominie Varick’s death. 
Rev. Wilhelm Lupardus succeeded him in 1702. After this came two con- 
tending pastors, Rev. Bernardus Freeman and Rev. Johannes Arondeus, 
from Rotterdam. In 1746 Rev. Ulpianus Van Sideren was called, and 
served the church until 1784; his colleague was Rev. Antoneus Curtenius. 
In 1757 Rev. Casparus Rubell, of Hesse-Cassel, Germany, was called to 
preside over all the churches in Kings county. Dominies Rubell and Van 
Sideren served to the close of the Revolutionary war; the former was a 
loyalist, while the latter was a whig, so that their intercourse was anything 
but agreeable. Rev. Martinus Schoonmaker was called to the churches 
at Harlem and Gravesend in 1763, and during the Revolutionary war 
preached for the Collegiate churches in Kings county. He was suspected 
by the British as a spy, and an attempt was made to capture him, but he 


was warned by the consistory and escaped. When the British took Har- 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 4.—23 
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lem his house, with all his effects, were burned. After the close of the 
war he was called to the six churches in Kings county, having for his col- 
league Rev. Peter Lowe. He officiated in the Dutch language, and Mr. 
Lowe in English. 

Dominie Schoonmaker died May 24, 1824, aged eighty-seven years, and 
with his death the official use of the Dutch language in the pulpits of the 
Dutch Reformed churches of Kings county ceased. 

On June 28, 1805, the ground was purchased on which the recent 
church stood, and in 1807 the third church edifice was erected. It was 
built of blue stone, with heavy walls painted a dark lead color, it had a 
tower in the eastern front, and stood near the road. Galleries were on three 
sides, but the building had very limited accommodations. The people 
came largely from the country, and are described as driving to church in 
long green wagons. A chapel was built in Middagh street in 1811, to 
accommodate the inhabitants of the village. In 1834 the corner-stone 
of the fourth church was laid by Abraham A. Remsen, senior elder. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Maurice W. Dwight, pastor, and Rev. Thomas 
De Witt, D.D., of the Collegiate Church, New York. The edifice was 
dedicated May 5, 1835. 

Rev. John B. Johnson, of Albany, became the pastor of the church in 
1805. While stationed at Albany he was selected to preach the funeral 
sermon of General Washington, on February 22, 1800. Succeeding pastors 
and the dates of their coming are: Rev. Selah S. Woodhull, 1806; Rev. 
Ebenezer Mason, June, 1826; Rev. Peter B. Rouse, October 13, 1828; 
Rev. Maurice W. Dwight, grandson of President Edwards, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., May 26, 1833; Rev. Anson P. Van Giesen, Nov. 1, 1855; Rev. 
Alphonso A. Willets, June, 1860; Rev. Jos. Kimball, Nov. 21, 1865 ; Rev. 
Henry R. Dickson, Oct. 28, 1875; Rev. David N. Vanderveer, D.D., Sept. 
15, 1878. 

Among a number of historical relics possessed by the first church 
society are two silver cups with the following inscription: 


Anno 1684, den 3 October 

heeft Maria Baddia aen de Kerke 
Van Bruekelen Lervert een 
Zilvert beecker om het 
Aboutmael mjt Te Delen. 


Cha BAIhen, 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY INDIAN TOWN 


EDITOR OF THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIsToRY : 


The student of American colonial history finds many a difficulty which he can- 
not resolve. At one time there are conflicting statements of authors, and the nov- 
ice is unable to decide which is right. Anachronisms crop out of which no ac- 
count is taken, and how shall he determine the truth when modern collators agree 
in the incidents? The time is changed, or the agents do not codperate, and there is 
a reasonable doubt if the original record is not apocryphal and the writer “a fraud.” 

Such thoughts arise on reading a “Journey to the Cherokee Mountains,” 
recorded in Zhe Natural History of North Carolina, by John Brickell, M.D., 
Dublin, 1737. He says: “The latter end of February, Anno Domini 1730, we 
set out on our intended journey, being in number ten white men and two Indians, 
for our huntsmen and interpreters.” They took the usual outfit of horses, imple- 
ments, and provisions. “ Zhey met with no human specie all the way,” or incident 
worthy of record, except “sleeping on beds of moss under the shade of a tree, 
near the fire,” till fifteen days out, at six o’clock, they discovered a large party of 
Iroquois Indians, in a town with a State-House, war-captains, and councilors, 
“The King asked him how his brother (the governor) did?” They lodged two 
days in one of the King’s houses, near the centre of the town, and on benches 
covered with skins. The rest of the buildings were in a confused order—no reg- 
ular streets nor shops, or even handycraft trade among them. There was a great 
number of men and women “and boys and girls stark-naked.” Brickell “asked 
of the King to see his Quiogozon or Charnel House. It was the largest one we 
ever beheld.” They traveled four days further west, over two ridges of mountains, 
and saw one Indian, who fled, and “in thirty-two days arrived among Christians.” 
There is no place of departure or destination given; no notice of the origin or pur- 
pose of the expedition ; no responsibility or report to any public authority or 
appointing power—solely a private enterprise, with no valuable results. 

How vastly superior in all particulars were the bold marches of Lederer into 
the same regions. Yet this expedition stands forth as an important event in the 
early history of the Province, and is thus noticed by Governor Martin in his /is- 
tory of North Carolina,” vol. ii., pp. 1-8. “ Dr. John Brickell was sent by Gov- 
ernor Burrington to the Western Indians, and set off from Edenton the latter part 
of February, 1731, with ten white men and two Indians.” He tells the story of 
the journey as recorded by Brickell, and their return, and “in thirty-two days 
reached the settlements of white people.” This record is accepted and fully 
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indorsed in the recently published, comprehensive, and exhaustive ‘‘WVarrative 
and Critical History of America, vol. V., chap. v., p. 301, by Professor Wm. I. 
Rivers,” as conferring especial distinction on the times. He says: “One service, 
however, he (Governor Burrington) rendered, in conciliating the Indians on the 
Western border. To this end he sent Dr. John Brickell with a party of ten men, 
and two Indians to assist them. The account (Brickell’s) of the expedition adds 
to our knowledge of the condition of that remote section of the province as the 
interesting work of Lawson (I.) does with respect to other sections.” 

The amount of “conciliation of the Indians,” and of “increased knowledge 
of the country,” appears in the record, and is very meagre. By a collation of 
dates we will assume that Brickell set out the 25th of February, 1730. The out- 
ward journey occupied twenty-one days, and the return thirty-two days—the sum, 
fifty-three days, extending to April 18, 1730. We are sure in regard to the year, 
as he says, p. 108: “There were two Buffalo calves taken in the year 1730 by 
some of the planters on the New river; whether transported to Europe or not, I 
know not, as I left the country very soon after.’’ New River is a small stream in 
Onslow County, on the coast, where the presence of an historical buffalo is not 
known. It is well, also, to note the dates given by Governor Martin, vol. IL., p. 1. 

Burrington was appointed governor in England, April 29, 1730. He reached 
North Carolina in the middle of February, 1731; qualified as governor February 
25, 1731, which was the earliest date he could issue a commission ; called the legis- 
lature to meet April 13, 1731, and needed authority from it to do such an act. 

It seems, then, Brickell had accomplished his journey eleven days (between the 
18th and 29th of April, 1730), before the governor was appointed in England, near 
ten months before he arrived in North Carolina; and, more, Brickell left the coun- 
try the year before the governor came. 

We look in vain for proof that these two dignitaries had any official relations, 
were in North Carolina together, or that they ever met or heard of each other. 

The records of Governor Burrington’s administration of some three years con- 
tain no mention of Brickell or his expedition, or they would have been quoted by 
Martin or Rivers. On the contrary, the evidence of the only competent wit- 
ness, Brickell, proves an alibi for himself, and an absolute negative in each partic- 
ular. It seems difficult to account for the confused statements of Governor Mar- 
tin, and, more so, for their adoption by Professor Rivers. If the latter has ever 
carefully read and compared Lawson and Brickell, we cannot account for his lit- 
erary judgment in placing them so nearly on a level. Other American writers have 
done the same, and it is not too much to say that Brickell has been a stumbling- 
block to historians for just one hundred and fifty years. 

Now that Professor Rivers, most conspicuously of all, stands forth as his cham- 
pion, he has indirectly become responsible for the existence of this permanent and 
populous town of Iroquois, some five hundred miles from their native seat, in 1730! 
The “ Sinnegars,” or Senecas, were known in these parts, before the treaty of 1751, 
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only when on the warpath against the Catawbas, Saponas, and other southern tribes, 

or stimulating the Tuscaroras, as in 1711, to indiscriminate murder of the whites. 
We find no mention by any one of the numerous writers on the Six Nations of 

such a distant migration and peaceful residence of a large town of the Iroquois, at 

this or any other period of their history. OLIVER P. HusBarp 
NEw YorK, September 9, 1887. 


HARVEY BIRCH NOT ENOCH CROSBY 


EDITOR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History : 

A letter from Mr. James E. Deane, in your July issue, taking exception to my 
calling attention to Miss Cooper’s complete demolition of the myth that Enoch 
Crosby was the original of her father’s great creation, “ Harvey Birch,” published 
in the Atlantic for February, 1887, requires only a word or two. It seems Mr. 
Deane is the publisher of a new edition of Barnum’s Spy Unmasked, in which 
this Crosby myth was first produced, in 1828, seven years after the publication of 
The Spy of Cooper, and which, he states, “has unfortunately drawn this fire 
of adverse criticism,” meaning my comments in the May Magazine of American 
History. Mr Deane is mistaken, for not till after my article was published did I 
know of the existence of his reprint, which, he says, is “ probably the only edition 
printed within the past fifty years.” Mr. Deane is evidently not aware of the fact 
that five editions of the book have been printed, the last of which was issued in 
New York in 1864. I think a sixth edition was also published in Philadelphia, 
but of this I am not certain. I have, since Mr. Deane’s reply to my article, ob- 
tained and examined a copy of Aés reprint, and find that he has “ followed copy ” 
truly, giving Barnum’s unfortunate “conclusion ” in full, for which he deserves 
credit. It is evident from the reprint that Mr. Deane religiously believes that 
Enoch Crosby was “ Harvey Birch,” and that Mr. Cooper merely described his 
adventures and actions during the Revolution in Ze Spy. Hence he republished the 
Barnum book with additions, and a genealogy of the Crosby family, by William 
S. Pelletreau, to perpetuate the glory of Crosby. This genealogy, it seems, was 
also published by Mr. Pelletreau himself in the April number, 1877, of the Vew 
York Genealogical and Biographical Record, in which he says “that Crosby was 
the hero” (of Zhe Spy) “admits of no doubt.” Miss Cooper however, expressly 
says, and her information came from her father, that “every incident in the book,” 
except what was stated by John Jay, “was invented by Mr. Cooper.” 

If my brief article has served to call attention to Mr. Deane’s reprint I have 
no objection, but it also has called attention to Miss Cooper’s irrefragable evidence 
of its worthlessness as ¢ruth. Crosby was simply one of many spies employed at 
the same time, did his duty, and was paid for it, and that is all. Neither he him- 
self, nor Barnum, nor Mr. Deane, nor Mr. Pelletreau say, or dare to claim, that 
Enoch Crosby refused gold for his services from John Jay. 

Guy HATFIELD, of Scarsdale. 
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Memorandum of the Route pursued by Colonel Campbell and his column of invasion, 
in 1779, from Savannah to Augusta ; witha Narrative of occurrences connected 
with his march, and a record of some of the military events which transpired in 


that portion of the Province of Georgia during the War of the Revolution. 
[From the original Manuscript in the Abertaff collection. ] 


Annotated by Colonel Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D. 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
[Continued from page 258.] 


The Town of Ebenezer ®* is settled by Germans and contains 20 odd houses. 
There was a kind of a silk manufactory established here, but it-never arrived to 
any great perfection. 

From Ebenezer to Trytlands,t or the Zwo Sisters,f is 10 miles. After. passing 


* “Colo Campbell with the troops under his command arrived from Cherokee hill at Ebenezer 
the 34 of Jan’ without any oposition or difficulty, except that of repairing the Bridge upon the 
Creek that covers one flank of the town. ‘There was at that time a post established here, and 
some works thrown up. A quantity of provisions, ammunition, some Artillery and small Arms 
were ordered to be, with all possible expedition, brought from Savannah to this place to supply as 
well such troops as might be stationed here, as others that might proceed into the upper part of 
the Province, or to furnish some Companies of Militia with such of these Articles as they were in 
need of, if they were thought deserving of that encouragement and Confidence. 

In the months of March and April this post was made very strong with additional Redoubts 
and Artillery, for it was always considered that it ought to be made one of the principal posts be- 
cause a Chain of Communication across the Country and the Ogeechee river might have its right 
flank well fixt and secure at Ebenezer, while its left might extend to and be covered by the Garri- 
son of Sunbury. 

These posts it was suposed would secure the lower part of the Province and protect its Inhabi- 
tants against the Incursions of plundering partys sent by the Rebels from the upper Country or 
from South Carolina, The two Creeks and swamps that cover ? of the circumference of this post 
have made it naturally very strong, and whatever was thought necessary to be added from Art, the 
Engineers executed before the troops crost to Carolina, for it was not intended to maintain any 
posts higher up the Country while the province continued in its present State. The troops that 
lay here during the Summer were very sickly, and upon that account the place is since said to be 
unhealthy in that time of year.” 

+ The home of John Adam Treutlen, a patriot and a man of mark, who was elected the first 
Republican Governor of Georgia. 

t ‘‘ This post was established the 4th of January. Two bridges in the Swamp leading to the 


. 
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the Creek, which you cross upon quiting Ebenezer, you come to a few good Plan- 
tations that extend from the right of the road almost to the river-side. They 
yield both Corn and rice, and have plenty of pasture for cattle. The Bank of the 
river here at Trytland’s is higher upon this side than the other, and the ferry, 
(which is sometimes used), a little above its house, is very difficult to be got to, in © 
the same manner as that at Zubilee’s. 

From the Zwo Sisters to Tuccasse King is * 3 miles. This last plantation lies 
high in comparison to the Ground that we have just travelled over. The present 
possessor has but a scanty livelihood if his Stock of Cattle does not turn out to 
good account. A Run of water that washes the bottom of a Gulley which seperates 
the rising Ground that this farm house stands upon from a higher hill of deep sandy 
ascent, makes this situation more convenient. There is no scarcity of Cattle or 
hogs, and great plenty of venison in this district. 

From Tuccassee-King to Hudson’s ¢ house and ferry is 10 miles. The road, 
after ascending the steep sandy hill above mentioned, is very good and easy. 
The bank of the river on this side is high and steep, almost parallel to the Main 
road, and nowhere above 2 miles distant from it. 

Mount-pleasant, Killicrankee, &*, upon the right hand are well improved 
Plantations valuable for their produce, and immediate Communication with the 
river. ‘This Stage has few swamps near the road, and the woody part is an open 
firm pine-barren that may be easily galloped thro’. 


ferry were ordered to be destroyed. The Rebels from behind a small breastwork fired across the 
river upon the party that was sent upon this service. They likewise sent some patroles to the bank 
oposite to the house. Trytland’ was lately a Tavern-keeper, but to be a Col? (which he is now), in 
the rebel service, he has deserted a very profitable Plantation and a good dwelling house at this place.” 

*“* A party of Mounted Militia from a company formed here, the 4th of January, was instructed 
by Col® Campbell to patrole in this neighbourhood untill the The King’s troops moved up the coun- 
try. For the present the highest post that they were to occupy was that at the Sisters. The Colo 
returned to Savannah to meet Gen! Prevost who was expected there with the troops from St Au- 
gustine. 

In the Month of April it was proposed to try some means of attacking the Rebels under Gen- 
eral Lincoln, or forcing them to retire from the Savannah into the interior parts of S. Carolina. 
Their Head-quarters were then at Purisburg, and detached posts oposite to the Sisters, to Hudson’s 
Ferry &@. About two miles above Tuccassee King and oposite to Parachocola swamp was the 
place where it was intended to cross the River for the above purpose. Some of our Corps were 
then at Hudson’s and the Old Court House. Carriages were prepared to transport some Flat-boats 
and Canoes by land from Ebenezer, but tho’ it was imagined that this intended Scheme was kept 
very secret, yet it is more than probable that Gen! Lincoln was informed of it ; for, previous to any 
orders being given to draw in and collect our most distant Troops, Lincoln moved with the main 
part of his force to the Neighbourhood of Parachocola Swamp, which effectually made the Idea of 
crossing at that place be laid aside. When the Troops marched up the Country there was a post 
always kept at Tuccassee-King.” 

+ ‘‘ The 26th of Jany Col® Campbell, with the Corps under his immediate command destined for 
Augusta, arrived at Hudson's and, after fixing upon a Detachment to remain there, he marched early 


? John Adam Treutlen, 
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Hudson’s house is upon a high, healthy, open situation, and close to the bank 
of the river, which overlooks a field and swampy wood upon the Carolina side. 
The Flat used at the ferry was stationed a little above the house. To quit this 
Ground you descend gradually an easy piece of road, cross a run of water that 
once kept a mill agoing, and then raise a hill that is steep for Carriages and diffi- 
cult to be forced if disputed by an enemy. 

At 24 miles from Hudson’s the road forks ;—the one to the right leading to 
the low or old bridge upon Briar Creek is call’d the river or lower road, and 
the other to Paris’s bridge * &* the upper or back road. From the fork to Mill 
Creek (7 miles) the road cannot be called bad, though more unequal and rough 
than what we have hitherto past over. The wood is open, and except two spots 
where water lodges upon the road, carriages may go on without much difficulty 
or interruption. 

About 200 yards before you get to Mill Creek there is a clear spot that the road 
leads thro’.{ The ground to the right rises gradually thro’ an open pine-barren 
till you get in sight of the Savannah. The left is bordered by a Swamp. In 
advancing to the Creek the Ground slopes gently before. The thicket upon the 
left hand is very close and swampy. The wood upon the right is open and easy. 
The Creek has commonly but little Water, and is fordable almost every where 
above and below the Mill-dam. 

From this place to the beginning of the causeway that carries you to the bridge, 
you pass in a Pine-barren thro’ an ugly swamp that covers a piece of the road with 
water. The Causeway is more than 800 yards long, with a deep swamp imme- 
diately upon each side. The quantity of water that is constantly here made it 
necessary for the preservation of the Causeway to open a passage across the road 
over which a bridge is made which you pass before you get to the Main bridge 
upon the Creek, which you no sooner pass than you get to a farm with a few out- 
houses. About two miles from thence there is a ferrying place upon the Savan- 
nah. When there is a boat or a flat here, it is kept at Matthews’s bluff on the 
Carolina side. After passing by two small plantations,{ you come, (at 4 miles from 


the 27th with the light Infantry, rst Batt” 715t, N. York Volunteers, some Mounted Carolinians and 
Rangers,—the whole about 900 men. It was from this post that our troops under the orders of 
Col? Provost march’d the 24 of March to surprise the Rebels at Briar Creek. Hudson’s house was 
surrounded with a stockade, and was kept possession of untill the Army crost into Carolina.” 

* Mill-Haven. 

+‘‘ When Col® Prevost march? from Hudson’s to surprise the Rebels at Briar Creek, the Ist 
Batt" 71%t, with 2 field pieces, was ordered to this place to cover and mask the movement of the 
Corps that made the Circuit to get into the Enemy’s rear. but it can by no means be thought a 
strong post, especially for an inconsiderable force, because any enemy may turn either or both 
flanks and attack them and the rear at the same time.” 

¢‘‘ The surprise at Briar Creek was so compleat that the first notice the Rebels had of the ap- 
proach of an enemy was when the Light Infantry fired upon and drove in their picquets at one of 
those plantations about 1 mile and } from the Bridge. In the pannic and Consternation that they 
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the Bridge), to Conners’s. Before you can discover the house you pass thro’ some 
swamp-water and a sandy, woody ridge that crosses the road at Right Angles and 
extends in that direction for some hundreds of yards. This is the strongest piece 
of Ground that fronts you from the lower bridge till after you pass Mobile’s Pond.* 
From Conners’s you pass by Green’s and Roberts's to Herberts — miles off. Bur- 
ton’s ferry is — miles from the road. In seting out from Herbert’s you pass a 
small run of water, and then rise a gradual, tho’ sandy ascent to get into a level, 
good road for about 5 miles, which carrys you to Mobile’s Pond,—a good, exten- 
sive plantation, clear and open, upon the right of the road for a considerable 
extent, though a close wood lines the left. A cross road from the upper or back 
one falls in here. It is not much frequented by wheel Carriages. 

From Mobile’s to Widow Gryner’s the Road is deep with sand, and in some 
places broken and uneven. 

From Widow Gryner’s to Tellfare’s + Saw-mills and house (10 miles) the road 
is difficult for Carriages. There is one deep Gulley that could not be forced in 
front if well defended. The run of water is here deep and the hills upon each 
side are so steep and rugged that the road is necessarily made to slant and wind 
to be passable for Carriages. 

From Tellfare’s house to Boggy Gutt {(_ miles) the road is not very good and 


were seized with, they ran into the Swamps, Creek, and river, each man as his heels could carry 
him. But the greater number escaped to our left ; and, under cover of the night, with the help of 
a Boat, a few Canoes, and Rafts, they crossed to Carolina. Most of their horse-men got up the 
Country, pas’ by Lambert’s without halting or drawing bridle. Had our Troops arrived so as to 
be able to begin the Attack earlier than between 4 and 5 o’clock, few of the Rebels could have 
escaped. As it was, the attack was so sudden and unexpected that they attempted to make little 
or no resistance.” For a description of this unfortunate affair in the fork of Briar Creek and the 
Savannah river, see Jones’ History of Georgia, Vol. II. pp. 347-352. Boston, 1883. 

* Mobly’s Pond. 

+ Edward Telfair, a prominent merchant and planter, and subsequently a Governor of Georgia. 

¢‘‘It was by this road that Colo Campbell returned to Hudson’s on his way back from Augusta. 
The Ferry at Odam’s is crost in a Flat. However, for the greater expedition, we made a wooden 
bridge a little below the ferry. The 18th the whole crost and marched to Lamberts (10 miles off). 

Colo Campbell once intended to establish a Post where Odam’s house stands—a high Ground 
overlooking the ferry and Creek and the Swamp, tho’ which the road to Lambert’s leads. 

Colo Campbell was informed at Boggy-Gutt that a Corps of the Rebels under Brigadier Elbert ' 
lay at MacBean’s Creek to dispute that pass, but knowing that the Creek was to be passed farther 
up the Country, the Light Infantry with their field pieces were ordered to march in the night to 
get into the enemy’s rear, while the other Corps advanced to attack them in Front. The Scheme 
would probably have succeeded, had not Elbert been acquainted of it by the treachery of a man 
who was too much confided in. The Rebels retired precipitately and left their Provisions upon 
their Ground, as they were divided into Messes. In the evening of the 30th Jan'y, when our 

? Colonel Samuel Elbert who, under orders from General Lincoln, had advanced to the assist- 
ance of the detachments under Colonel Twiggs and the Colonels Few, while disputing, was not 
strong enough to prevent Colonel Campbell’s crossing. Aid was expected from Colonel Andrew 
Williamson and Colonel Elijah Clarke, but it did not arrive in season, 
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there is a scarcity of Forrage. Gerard’s ferry upon the Savannah is crost in this 
Stage, and the road to Odam’s ferry forks from it. The Ground upon this side of 
the Creek at Henderson’s is much higher than upon the other. After passing the 
water that runs from the Dams upon this Gutt about 4 a mile, the remainder of 
the Road to MacBean’s Creek (6 miles distant) is firm and easy. 

The Pass at MacBean’s Creek has a very high steep hill upon this side, and 
tho’ the Crown and face of the hill is thinly covered with trees, the bottom and 
both sides of the road are very woody, close, and swampy. The road, tho’ made 
pretty easy and slanting on the face of the hill, a fall of rain would soon cut it up 
and destroy it for Carriages. Near the foot of the hill it turns quick to the left 
thro’ a thicket and Swamp, and there takes a serpentine form, which prevents 
people, even upon the highest Ground, from seeing the passage of the Creek and 
the road or ground immediately upon the oposite side. Cannon therefore, would 
avail little in forcing this pass, but a handful of men could defend it against a con- 
siderable force coming in front from the oposite side. 

From this Creek to Spirit Creek (6 miles) the road is not bad, tho’ uneven, and 
a little hilly. The wood upon each side is open and free of brush. Tho’ the run 
of water that comes from the Mill Dams upon Spirit Creek is pretty considerable, 
yet it is to be forded in different places in a good dry Season. 

From Spirit Creek to Augusta (12 miles) the road is in general rather good than 
bad, tho’ in some places water lays upon it and in wet Weather it must be deep and 
troublesome for Wheel Carriages. There are 3 inconsiderable bridges across some 
deep water which deep and extensive Swamps discharge. There is particularly 
one pass call’d the Coubert,* where the road is made thro’ a close, woody, and im- 
passable Swamp 104 miles from Henderson’s, (at Spirit Creek). 


troops arrived at Spirit Creek, the Rebels were upon the oposite side and began to fire upon Us 
from behind houses and other defences, but upon our firing a few Canon Shots, and throwing two 
Shells from a 4} inch Howitzer, they all took to their heels, some by the main road, others ran by 
a path thro’ the Swamp towards the river in order to cross it at 

As the Sun was now down, the troops could do no more than take up their Ground and place 
the necessary Guards. 

Henderson’s house here is within a kind of wooden or Stockaded Fort which was erected as a 
security and Defence against the Indians. Col? Campbell ordered some repairs to be made to it ; 
and, a few days after, a party was stationed there, and a Corn Mill was employed there for the 
benefit of the Troops.” 

* This is a very ugly pass to be forced by the main road. The Swamp is so deep, woody, and 
close that it cannot be penetrated, and in approaching it the wood is so close to the road that it 
affords cover and shelter to a skillful enemy, and it will be hazardous for troops unacquainted with 
it to attempt a pursuit. Before we got near it M‘ Manson was brought from a Plantation upon the 
right of the road. He, with a great deal of pretended friendship, informed us that 300 Riflemen 
had crost the Savannah the night before to join 400 men to lay in Ambush in the Coubert, (or 
Cupboard), and attack Us upon our March. He told this with so much seeming Confidence that 
Col° Campbell halted, rested the Troops, and then ordered the Light Infantry, Light Dragoons, a 
Detachment of the 71st, and some others under Colo Maitland, to head the Swamp and by that cir- 
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Upon coming near Augusta, different roads lead to the town and enter it 
at as many places. Within some miles of the Town there are three or 4 Mills and 
plenty of Indian Corn. The upper Country yields plenty of Wheat, and several 
Inhabitants distill Whisky from Wheat, &“, which will, upon a pinch and an emer- 
gency, satisfy a Soldier in place of rum. 


cuit to endeavor to get into the enemy’s rear and cut them off. The rest of the troops were to re- 
main where they halted untill it was suposed that the other Corps had got round. But in the mean 
time some Inhabitants came in to us who undeceived us, and assured us that there was not an 
enemy upon the road before Us, and that the rear of the Rebels were crossing with some Stores, 
&, from Augusta. We found this to be the case, and that M‘ Manson was at best a dubious 
Character. Upon our Arrival in Augusta we found but a few families, and some of these had but 
the female part at home. However, a few days after a considerable number of the Country peo- 
ple came in to give up their arms. and take the Oath of allegiance. They readily agreed to form 
Militia Companies in different Districts, and to keep a guard at various Stations. Officers, (men 
the most agreeable to the generality of the Inhabitants), were appointed over them for that pur- 
pose, but they could not be brought to any regularity: therefore no real, substantial Services from 
them could be depended upon, or for some time looked for, but by people of too sanguine Expec- 
tations who would not consider that they were mostly Crackers whose promises are often like their 
Boasts. However, some from Wrightsborough and the upper Country supplied our Commissary 
with flower, and others were preparing to distill Whiskey to supply the Want of rum. A Magazin 
was formed, oven built, and every Step taken to have a well-regulated and well-supplied Garrison 
established here. Emmissarys were sent into the back Settlements of the Carolinas. An Indian 
Chief and Warrior, who came from his Nation to receive and give a Za/k, was loaded with pres- 
ents and sent back satisfied. The Rebels under Gen! Williamson were encamped upon a Ridge in 
the Wood upon the oposite side of the River. Some Flats were made to enable Us to get at them, 
for their Piquets and Patroles came often to the bank of the river, and sometimes fired across. 

About this time a detached Corps from Lincoln’s Army arrived at and encamped near Moore's 
bluff. Their light troops occupied some intermediate passes on the Way to Williamson’s Camp, 
and Intelligence was brought that his Corps was considerably augmented, and that they meant to 
cross above and below Augusta in order to hem our Detachmt, if they could, into very small 
bounds. When the Militia was now ordered to strengthen the posts that were allotted them at 
the different crossing places along the River, it was plainly seen that they could not be depended 
upon if their assistance was seriously wanted. They could not be got to turn out or assemble. 
Acc's were at the same time received from below of Apprehensions there that Lincoln would cross 
and take post so as to interrupt or cut off, if possible, our Communication with our posts in that 
part. It was thought improper to occupy posts so distant as to be liable to such disagreeable Cir- 
cumstances, and for these reasons Colo Campbell resolved to march back to Hudson’s. He accord- 
ingly marched the night of the 14th Febry, and went by Boggy Gutt, Odham’s Ferry, Lambert's, 
and the Beaver Dams, &*. 

Most of the Settlements (along both the Roads) from Ebenezer to Augusta, are in a ruinous, 
neglected State : two-thirds of them deserted, some of their Owners following the Kings troops, 
others with the Rebels, and both revengefully destroying the property of each other." 

1“« The rage between Whig and Tory,” says General Moultrie, ‘‘ran so high that what was 
ealled a Georgia parole, and to be Shot down, were synonymous.” So stringent too, were the restric- 
tions upon trade, such was the depreciation of the paper currency, so sadly interrupted were all 
agricultural,and commercial adventures, and so violent was the hatred existing between the ‘‘ Sons 
of Liberty ” and the adherents to the Crown, that poverty, distress, arson, and murder were the com- 
mon heritage, 
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After passing Herbert’s the feature of the Country becomes more rough, un- 
even, and present a more northerly aspect than the lower parts of the Province 
which produce chiefly Rice and Indigo. Every Plantation is well-stocked with 
Cattle, and there are some Pens that have more than 8000 Head.* 

The upper or back road from the Forks near Hudson’s is easier and better for 
Carriages than the River Road, but does not afford so much Forrage. There are 
several cross roads that branch off from the former, and communicate with the lat- 
ter. That by Paris’s bridge falls into the other at Mobile’s Pond and near Her- 
bert’s. That which Forks at old Cato’s and goes by Odam’s ferry enters the other 
near Gerard’s ferry and by Boggy Gutt. That from the New Bridge joins at 
M‘Bean’s Creek. Besides these principal Roads, upon which Wheel-Ca1riages may 
travel, there are bye-roads and paths that can be shown by persons who have re- 
sided for any time in that part of the Province, and though those several Creeks 
are in most places deep and troublesome to pass, the country-people are dex- 
terous at making small Rafts of Rails, Sapplings, &*. Upon these they transport 
their baggage, Saddles, Arms, &«, and swim their horses along side. Many of the 
Rebels saved themselves in this manner after the Defeat at Briar Creek.” 


* This estimate is manifestly extravagant. 
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AUTHORS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO— 
While delving among the treasures of 
the office of the Secretary of State, at 
Trenton, New Jersey, not long since, I 
found the following curious entry on 
page 186, Liber AB of Commissions. 
It is only one of many of a like character 
which may be found in the same book : 

“Persuant to an Act of the Legisla- 
ture the following Gentlemen have Reg- 
istered their names as Authors. 

Noah Webster, Jr. Esq. Author of a 
Grammatical Substitute of the English 
Language in three parts, also an Abridge- 
ment of the first part of the Grammati- 
cal Institute, also Lectures Critical and 
Practical on the English Language. 

The Revd. Timothy Dwight, author 
of the Conquest of Canaan, a Poem in 
Nine Books. 

Mr. Joel Barlow, author of the Vision 
of Columbus, a Poem in Nine Books; 
also author of a Pamphlet entitled a 
Translation of sundry Psalms omitted 
by Dr. Watts to which is added a num- 
ber of New Hymns. 

Bowes Reed, 
Secretary.” 

The date of this record is March 28, 

1786. Gero. P. Morris 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


ENGLISH PUBLISHERS AND AMERICAN 
AUTHORS—The experience of General 
Lew Wallace with Messrs. Frederick 
Warne & Co. is peculiar. When Gen- 
eral Wallace was last in London, he 
went to Warne’s shop, and bought a copy 
of Ben Hur. He examined it for a 
minute, and then asked to see the head 
of the firm, whose attention he called to 
certain alterations made in England 


without any authority from him. “I see 
you have changed my title,” said Gen- 
eral Wallace; “and you have written 
an entirely new preface and signed my 
name to it.” The publisher hesitated, 
and at last stammered forth that they 
had thought they could improve on it. 
“ And have you taken any other liberties 
with my book?” pursued General Wal- 
lace, and Mr. Warne answered that they 
had left out the story of “ Ben Hur,” and 
made a few minor changes. And the 
British publisher who made this confes- 
sion has never offered to make any pay- 
ment to the American author, whom he 
had despoiled and whose work he had 
disfigured—BRANDER MATTHEWS 7” 
New Princeton Review for September. 


WEDDINGS IN COLONIAL DAYs—In Mr. 


Sanford’s History of Connecticut, recently 
issued, is the following : “ Weddings in 
early colonial days were usually cele- 
brated quietly at the home of the bride. 
With the increase of wealth there was a 


marked charge in this respect. Not 
only were the banns proclaimed in the 
church, but a general invitation was 
given from the pulpit to attend the cere- 
mony. Friends and neighbors were 
entertained with a lavish hospitality at 
the bride’s house. On the wedding-day, 
muskets were fired ; and those who at- 
tended the ceremony marched in pro- 
cession to the bride’s home. The wed- 
ding feasts lasted sometimes for two or 
three days. At a grand wedding in 
New London, on the day after the mar- 
riage ninety-two ladies and gentlemen, 
it is said, proceeded to dance ninety-two 
jigs, fifty-two contra dances, forty-five 
minuets, and seventeen hornpipes.” 
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WHO LED THE TROOPS IN THE FINAL 
UNSUCCESSFUL CHARGE AFTER ARNOLD 
WAS WOUNDED AT QUEBEC IN 1776 ?— 
Editor of Magazine American History— 
Will you kindly insert in your esteemed 
Magazine the following query? Every 
history of the United States which I 
have had access to says that on the morn- 
ing of January 1, 1776, when Mont- 
gomery was killed before Quebec and 
Arnold wounded, the attacking party 
was rallied and led to the final unsuc- 
cessful charge by General Daniel Mor- 
gan, afterwards of famous memory in 
the South and victor of the Cowpens. 

But the following facts seem to be 
undisputed. Schuyler and Montgomery 
advanced by way of Lake Champlain 
and Montreal, while Arnold went by way 
of Albany—the two bodies joining oppo- 
site or near Quebec. Their combined 
forces hardly exceeded 1,000 men while 
Carleton, inside of Quebec, had 1,200 
troops of the line, besides organizing the 
citizens into companies. But it appears 
that a regiment of Continental troops 
was raised in Berkshire and Hampden 
counties, Massachusetts, late in 1775, of 
which Elisha Porter of Hadley was 
chosen colonel, and Abner Morgan (a 
lawyer of Brimfield, Hampden county) 
major. This regiment was ordered to 
contain 728 men, and it marched to 
Albany and joined Arnold, and shared 
his terrible march through the wilderness 
and the snow, breast-deep and trackless. 
Now, if the combined troops of Arnold 
and Montgomery—raised on an emer- 
gency at the very beginning of the war, 
and sent by the Continental Congress 
in midwinter northward to Quebec— 


scarcely numbered more than 1,000 men, 
how happened it that Daniel Morgan, a 
Southerner, and at the outbreak of the 
war in Pittsburgh, was present and in a 
position to be third in command? Is it 
not more likely that the Morgan who 
took command after Arnold’s disable- 
ment was Abner Morgan, major of the 
Massachusetts regiment? As a matter 
of fact, on page 180 of “ the History of 
Brimfield, Massachusetts” (C. M. Hyde, 
Springfield, Clark W. Bryan & Co., 1879) 
the statement is made that it was Major 
Morgan who led the last attack at Que- 
bec (following Major Morgan’s career 
thereafter to the close of the Revolution). 
The point seems to me suggestive of 
a possible correction of history—and I 
hope some of your readers will look into 
it. The explanation I find generally giv- 
en is that Captain (afterward General) 
Daniel Morgan, on the outbreak of the 
war, marched 400 miles, from Pittsburgh 
to Boston, to offer his services, and was 
assigned to Montgomery’s command. 
Query, to whom did he offer his ser- 
vices? A major would have ranked a 
captain, even if the captain had seen 
service when Montgomery and Arnold 
joined forces before Quebec. If the 
history of Brimfield is right and Ban- 
croft, Hildreth, Bryant and the rest 
wrong, they ought to be corrected. 


L. L. LAWRENCE 
P. O. Box 5, NEwTown, LonG ISLAND, 


DANIEL CLARKE OR CLARK.—The fol- 
lowing query is repeated in consequence 


of errors in our August number. Daniel 
Clark or Clarke came to Windsor, Con- 
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necticut in 1639, died 1710 aged 87. 
Miss Ann Clarke of Northampton, a 
descendant (now deceased), said that he 
was a nephew of Rev. Ephraim Huit (or 
Huet) former minister of Wraxall near 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire, and that he 
came from Chester or Westchester. 
“Hon. Daniel Clark” was “ captain,” 
“secretary of the colony,” and held other 
high offices. Is anything known of his 
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ancestry, or of his relationship to Rev. 
Mr. Huit? Address 


Mrs. EpwarpD E. SALISBURY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


THE CAPTURED OLD WORLD TOWN.— 
Did the United States ever capture a 
town in the Old World, and if so what 


was its name ? Amos WILLIAMS 
BENTLY, IDAHO, 
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BRIDGER [xv. 93, 513 ]—I first met this 
mountaineer at the ferry on Green river, 
sixty miles east of his fort on the 29th 
of June, 1852; he then told me that he 
had come to that country thirty years be- 
fore, when he was eighteen years of age, 
and that he was a Kentuckian ‘by birth. 
His appearance indicated that to be his 
age ; but he was remarkably spare and 
thin of flesh and nearly six feet in 
height. Altogether he was the most re- 
markable white man I ever met on 
mountain or plain, in his personal ap- 
perance and demeanor. Dressed in the 
clothing of a white man, he seemed to 
wear it as a stranger to the garb of civil- 
ized life. Surrounded, as he had been, 
so many years by constant dangers, that 
even while sitting at a camp fire in 
the midst of white men, his eyes were 
taking in every moving object in the 
entire circle of his vision, slowly moving 
his eyes from over one shoulder around 
to gaze over the other shoulder so as to 
complete the circle, taking in everything 
as far as he could see, this everlasting 
watch had become a fixed habit ; he was 
the embodiment of “ eternal vigilance.” 

He was an owner in the ferry, and told 


me that he was to remain there until the 
2d of July, and then go over to the 
fort, “an afternoon’s ride’’—a distance 
which required three days for my ox- 
teams; so on the afternoon of the third 
day I kept a lookout for “ Bridger” and 
as he came and went over the undula- 
tions of the plains, rising and falling like 
the flight of the swallow, on a steady run, 
*twas a memorable sight to see that hardy 
mountaineer sweep along. Mounted on 
one of the best of his big band of horses, 
he rode as if one horse was intended for 
one single journey, to be spent in the 
accomplishment of that one effort. 

He told me at the ferry on Green 
river in a facetiously earnest manner that 
his fort was situated “ in the identical 
spot that Adam and Eve were first placed 
on earth, the original Eden.” 

I was at the fort, and at that time he 
had there some half-breed children. 


Joun F. OLIVER 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


THE SABBATH [xviii. 261 ]—The well 
known “ Lord’s Day Act” of 1676 (29 
Car. II. Cap. 7) prohibits generally all 
work, labor and business on Sunday, 
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except works of necessity and charity ; 
and, with more or less modification, it 
forms the basis of all Sunday laws now 
extant in the United States. 

Prior to this statute, any act done on 
Sunday was of the same binding force as 
if performed on any other day. Even 
Parliament convened on Sunday, for in 
the reign of Edward I.,in 1278 and 
1305, three statutes were made on Sun- 
day. Nor did the first restraining laws 
make any distinction between Sundays 
and other holydays. 

Exceptions to the law of 1676 in favor 
of hackney coachmen, fishwomen and 
chair bearers were enacted in 1694, 1699 
and 1710, and a clause was subsequently 
added prohibiting bird hunting ; but it 
remained in substance until alterations 
and-repeals of English laws ceased to 
have force in this country. 


The English Puritans of the time of 
James I. were the first to impose the 
name and character of the Jewish “Sab- 
bath” upon the first day of the week, 
and those who came to America brought 
the name and the idea with them. 


WiLuiaM L. ScruGccs 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


THE SABBATH [xviii. 261]—The sub- 
stitution of the first day of the week for 
the observance of the Sabbath, or holy- 
day of rest, dates back to the early ages 
of Christianity. The origin lies in the 
fact that in six days God created all 
things, resting on the seventh day. The 
Christians formerly observed both the 
first and the seventh days. Killikelly 
says: “The Sabbath was legally pro- 
claimed about the year 1491 B.C. on 
Mount Sinai.” He further says : “Con- 
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stantine the Great issued an edict, A.D. 
321, proclaiming Sunday as a legal day of 
rest and holy unto the Lord, which edict 
was subsequently incorporated in the 
civil law of the empire, and ultimately 
adopted by all the nations which arose 
from the ruins of the Roman Empire.” 
H. B. 

BEVERLEY ROBINSON [xviii. 167]— 
Editor Magazine of American History : 
It is said in the August number of the 
Magazine that Beverley Robinson, the 
“Young Colonel,” as he was commonly 
called, “ lived during the latter part of 
his life in New York, where his descend- 
ants may yet be found.” In point of 
fact he lived for many years upon his 
place, the Nashwaaksis, upon the river 
St. John, opposite Frederickton, New 
Brunswick, and only returned to New 
York in 1816 to visit his son Beverley. 
He died here very unexpectedly in that 
year, at the age of 61, and was buried in 
the west end of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
His descendants are most of them still 
living in New Brunswick. His eldest son, 
Beverley, returned to New York about 
1800 and became well known there as a 
lawyer and as a trustee of Columbia 
College. He died in 1857, and was 
buried in the parish churchyard of Ja- 
maica, Long Island. His grandson Bev- 
erley is the present head of the family. 

Henry Barclay Robinson, a grandson 
of the “ Young Colonel” (the eldest son 
of the fifth son John) removed to New 
York 1862, and died in 1874. He was 
the father of the present John Beverley 
Robinson of New York. 

Colonel Beverley Robinson the younger 
never lived in New York after the war, 
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and the gentlemen just named are the 
only two of his descendants who returned 
to it. 

I had occasion once before, in the 
Magazine, to point out a similar confu- 
sion of identity. It is surprising to see 
how many writers of repute confuse John 
Robinson, the President of Virginia, 
with his son John, the speaker of the 
Assembly. 

BEVERLEY R. BETTS 

JaMAIcA, NEw YorK, Aug. 28, 1887. 


EGyPpTIAN OBELISK [xviii. 169 ]—The 
pair of obelisks—one in London and 
the other in New York city—were erected 
by Thothmes III., in Heliopolis before 
the Temple of the Sun—about 1600 B.c. 
They were three centuries later removed 
from Heliopolis by Rameses II., and set 
up in front of Czesar’s temple, where they 
obtained the well known name of “ Cleo- 
patra’s Needles.” When his wars were 
ended, Rameses II. caused his name and 
titles to be inscribed upon the obelisk on 
each side of the inscriptions of his re- 
nowned ancestor, Thothmes III. One 
of these obelisks was removed to London 
in 1878, and the other was brought to the 
United States, and erected on its pedes- 
tal in Central Park in January, 1881. Its 
height, including its base on which it 
stands, is 80 feet, and its weight, with 
pedestal and foundations, 712,000 
pounds. It is red granite from the 
quarries of Syene. CP 


Boon e [xviii. 82, 171, 262 ]—In Unity 
for August it is said: “This word seems 
Vox, XVIII.—No. 4.—24 
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to have come into use within five years, 
and during the same period the thing 
signified seems to have become wonder- 
fully prominent and important. For 
one thing, no election can be conducted 
now without boodle first and last. . . 
Boodle does not mean capital or stock 
in trade except the business or trade be 
something secret, peculiar and illegal. 
Boodle always means money, but money 
is not always boodle. Money honestly 
received and spent, money that circulates 
in regular and honest channels, that ap- 
pears in cash book and ledger and ex- 
pense account is never boodle ; but when 
a sum, a thousand dollars more or less, 
is given to some one to use in influenc- 
ing some third party, given perhaps in 
silence and certainly without requiring 
any writing of acknowledgment or ob- 
ligation, thatis boodle. Boodle is money 
used for purposes of bribery and corrup- 
tion, and the same word is used to in- 
dicate the money that comes as spoils, 
the result of some secret deal, the profits 
of which are silently divided. The term 
is also used to cover the ill-gotten gains 
of the bank robber or the absconding 
cashier—‘he carried away so much 
boodle.’ In elections the primaries 
have to be ‘fixed,’ a great many men 
have to be ‘seen,’ in short, the amount 
of money that it seems necessary to use 
to elect a few honest public servants is 
a thing to wonder at. And when these 
men are elected it seems that they often 
lose the power of distinguishing isa 
‘boodle* and ‘straight money.’ The 
word ‘boodle ’ seems destined to take its 
permanent place in our language.” 
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THE history of artists abounds with instances.of jealousy, perhaps more than that of 
any other class of men of genius. Disraelitells us that Hudson, the master of Joshua 
Reynolds, could not endure the sight of his rising pupil, and would not suffer him to con- 
clude the term of his apprenticeship ; even the mild and elegant Reynolds himself became 
so jealous of Wilson, that he took every opportunity of depreciating his singular excel- 
lence. Stung by the madness of jealousy, Barry, one day, addressing Sir Joshua on his 
lectures, exclaimed: ‘Such poor, flimsy stuff as your discourses!” clinching his fist in 
excitement. After the death of the great artist, Barry bestowed on him the most ardent 
eulogism, and deeply grieved over the past. The famous cartoon of the battle of Pisa, a 
work of Michael Angelo, produced in the competition with Leonardo da Vinci, and in 
which he struck out the idea of a new style, is only known by a print which has preserved 
the wonderful composition—for the original, it is said, was cut into pieces by the mad jeal- 
ousy of Baccio Bandinelli, whose whole life was made wretched by his consciousness of a 
superior rival. 


IT is only a little more than two years since an article was published in this magazine, 
oun ‘ The Framers of the Constitution,” in which the following paragraph appeared: ‘‘ We 
are rapidly nearing one of the most important centennial anniversaries in our national 
history—that of the adoption of a form of government capable of holding forty republics 
in one solid and prosperous whole—embracing fifty-five millions of people, and territory 
in extent nearly, if not quite, equal to that of all Europe. The subject is one of living in- 
terest, and will be brought afresh to the reading public in all varieties of written language 
within the coming three years. Our blessings will brighten in the unusual light, and with 
the new polish we shall better comprehend the framework that has withstood the storms 
of a century, and be prepared for the more just appreciation of its stability as the years 
roll on and the states roll in, But the achievement that preceded and was vastly more 
remarkable than its adoption was the production of the Constitution. Such a form of 
government had hitherto been unknown to the science of politics. The structure was a 
special creation, and at a time when the future of the country was mapped only in the 
imagination.” We recall these prophetic words at this time with peculiar satisfaction, for, 
just as we go to press, an imposing celebration is in progress at Philadelphia, worthy of the 
great historic event it will commemorate. 


THAT there is such a thing as conscience, and therefore individual responsibility, in 
the study of history, is a fact not wholly ignored, even by those of its lovers who are un- 
known to fame. But that there is such a thing as conscience and individual responsibility 
in the making of history, is not so well appreciated. Right living in view of one’s part in 
this glorious work, and the fact that the sole qualification for the fit discharge of our duty 
is love of God and country, is well put by Dr. Storrs: “The historical progress which 
moves admiration has been initiated, and afterward assured and guided by spiritual ener- 
gies. We have never reached the secrets of history till we apprehend these. And every 
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man and every woman has his or her work in the world plainly set forth under the light of 
this great lesson. It is for each, in the measure of the power and opportunity of each, to cher- 
ish and diffuse the temper out of which, in their time, the great and benign changes shall 
come. Neither the eloquent and stimulating speech which went before our civil war, nor the 
military judgment, fortitude, valor, which presided over its historic fields, would have availed 
to carry to success the vast revolution which we have seen and for which the country to- 
day rejoices from the Lakes to the Gulf, except for the patient love of freedom and hatred 
of slavery, which had been rurtured in quiet homes, by peaceful firesides, in the preceding 
years. In dispersed villages the real battie was fought—not at Gettysburg nor at Shiloh. 
The splendid burst of our century-plant into a bloom as rich and brilliant as the Conti- 
nent ever can show, went back to hidden and homely roots. And till that great experi- 
ence is forgotten, the lesson which all the study of history imperatively teaches cannot 
lose its emphasis for us—that every one in a civilized and advancing community has the 
opportunity to do something for the future, as well as for the present, and that on each is 
set the crown of this noble right and this imperious obligation.” 


IT is said that the Norwegians on the first sight of roses dared not touch what they 
conceived were trees budding with fire; and the natives of Virginia are reported as hav- 
ing, the first time they seized on a quantity of gunpowder which belonged to the English 
colony, sowed it for grain, expecting to reap a plentiful crop of combustion by the next 
harvest, sufficient to blow away all the intruders. 


CHICAGO is to be congratulated on its new library, founded through the munificent 
bequest of Mr. Walter L. Newberry, who died at sea in 1868. He came to Chicago when 
it had a population of only ten thousand, and by judicious investments accumulated a 
large fortune. The library fund in the hands of trustees has reached $2,000,000, and 
at its present rate of increase can be easily calculated upon as something substantial. 
After the purchase of the site, which has already been determined upon, the income only 
can be used for the building up of the library ; but with an income say of five per cent. 
on two millions of dollars, great things can be accomplished. This library, it is under- 
stood, will be made one of reference, thus avoiding competition with the present Public 
Library, and developing a special function which may become one of immense value. 
Mr. W. F. Poole is to be in charge, and has already entered on his duties. The plans for 
the building will be shaped with deliberation ; the work of accumulating and arranging 
the books will begin at once in temporary quarters, 


THE rapid increase of libraries on this continent is a most encouraging sign of the 
times. There is no country in the world where intelligence and culture are so general as 
in the United States. In almost every little town from the Atlantic to the Pacific may 
now be found the germ of a public library, where those who have neither homes nor books 
of their own may keep abreast with the information of the times. These town libraries 
usually begin in a small way, but once started, books and periodicals roll in, and they 
grow larger and more useful every year. It is not very long since superintendents and 
teachers recognized the importance of founding libraries for the schools. Now the school 
without a library is the exception, not the rule. 
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THE forming of reading clubs in social circles is becoming very popular the country 
through. A lady traveling recently in some of the interior towns in Massachusetts found 
them in every community, and not infrequently three or four in the same village. The 
membership varies from ten to twenty-five, the lesser number being the more often ob- 
served. The ladies form their club, select their books, and each one subscribes for some 
leading periodical, which is sent to her address. Of course, no two of the members sub- 
scribe for the same periodical ; thus, each one may read her own first, and pass it on in 
systematic order. The club by this means is able, at a comparatively small outlay, to be- 
come familiar with the contents of all the best current publications. At the end of the 
season the club holds an auction, enabling the members to retain what is worth preserv- 
ing, and the remainder of the periodicals and books are sold. 


IT is a curious circumstance that in the height of the vast popularity of “ Marco 
Bozzaris,” the sister of Fitz-Greene Halleck never heard of it, much less that the great poem 
was written by her brother. In a letter to her of March 26, 1827, he says: ‘‘I am much 
surprised and quite amused at your not having heard of my rhymes on ‘ Marco Bozzaris.’ 
You remind me of the Chinese in one of Goldsmith’s essays, who, on inquiring at a book- 
seller's shop in Amsterdam for the works of the immortal Chongfu (or some such name), 
was astonished to find that the illustrious and immortal author and his writings were totally 
unknown out of China. Why, ‘ Bozzaris’ has been published and puffed in a thousand 
(more or less) magazines and newspapers, not only in America, but in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, etc. It has been translated into French and modern Greek. It has been spouted 
on the stage and off the stage, in schools and colleges. It has been quoted even in the 
pulpit, and placed as mottoes over the chapters of a novel ortwo. . . . And, after 
all, that you should never have heard it, or read it—you, almost the only person living 
to whom the music of my fame can be delightful, is really worthy of remark.” 


IN 1863, Fitz-Greene Halleck wrote to a lady friend who had solicited his photograph 
—he was then seventy-three years old—saying : “ It is not by a great deal so handsome, 
begging its pardon, as I am at present ; for in order to be in the fashion, I have allowed 
my beard to grow long, and, to avoid being accused from my youthful appearance of 
being under forty-five and liable to be drafted into the army, I keep it nicely whitewashed ; 
so that were you to meet me you would mistake me for my good friend, Mr. Bryant, the 
poet, and would esteem and respect me accordingly. I think that the sun since it com- 
menced taking likenesses for a living, has been more successful in its hats and great coats 
than in the human face divine. Because it is as old as creation, it evidently takes pleasure 
in making those who are silly enough to sit to him look as old as himself.” 


IT is interesting to remember that the year 1839 was distinguished by the first ex- 
periment in New York through which Daguerre’s novel process of making pictures be- 
came known to the public. As they required an exposure of twenty minutes—too long 
for taking portraits—he stated that living objects could not be taken ; they could not 
keep still long enough. Professor Morse, of telegraph fame, was one of the first to see 


that a new field of art industry would be opened, and made some interesting experi- 
ments, 
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A DIGEST OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW OF THE UNITED STATES ; taken 
from documents issued by Presidents and 
Secretaries of State, and from decisions of 
Federal Courts, and opinions of Attorney- 
Generals. Edited by FRANCIS WHARTON, 
LL. D.; in three volumes, pp. 825, 832, 837 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1886. 

These volumes, issued under a resolution of 
Congress, are not a digest of international law, 
but of the international law of the United 
States—two very different things. The influence 
of the American republic upon the law of na- 
tions during the century that it has existed has 
been so great as to modify if not change in 
many particulars that law as understood and laid 
down prior to 1783. From the 4th of July, 1776, 
till the Constitution of the United States went 
into operation, in 1789, thirteen separate, in- 
dependent and perfect sovereignties existed in 
North America. As such thirteen perfect and 


sovereign states, independent of each other, 
they were respectively and severally named, and 
respectively and severally acknowledged to be 
such, by the King of Great Britain, in and by the 


treaty of peace of 1783. In 1789 ‘‘ the United 
States” as such, and as the world now knows 
them, began their national existence, as a great 
duplex republic, one as to all the outside world, 
several as to themselves as its equal confederated 
parts. A form of government entirely new, and, 
as John Quincy Adams said, forced by their own 
necessities from a reluctant people. In fear and 
trembling the great experiment was begun ; the 
world looked on derisively, and it was long. be- 
fore those who adopted it felt that confidence 
in their own work which alone could insure 
its stability. A great living English statesman 
has described the Constitution of the United 
States as the greatest form of human govern- 
ment ever struck out at once from the brain of 
man. And well may he say so, for its results 
have changed practically, if not actually, in 
both domestic and international matters, the 
pre-existent rules and forms of action of every 
other government in the civilized world. Of 
course, this result in matters international was 
not effected without great friction. A quasi 
war with France, one war with Great Britain, 
one with Algiers, one with Mexico, and the 
greatest civil war in the annals of mankind, 
have resulted in the laying down and carrying 
out by the American Republic of those rules of 
law and modifications of the former law of na- 
tions which, by consent of all existing govern- 
ments, are now in operation. Of this, so to 
speak, United States international law, Mr. 
Wharton has given, in this great work, the first 
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and only digest that exists. It is more than a 
digest : it is a history with full citations of all 
authorities, of the relations of the United States 
with all civilized peoples, and their action with 
them upon all subjects which fall within the 
power or the cognizance of national govern- 
ments ; and it is written with great clearness and 
marked ability. Strange to say, no such work 
has ever before been attempted. It covers not 
only the printed publications of the Government, 
but also the vast mass of manuscript volumes of 
record in the department at Washington. ‘‘I 
have,” says Mr. Wharton, “‘ carefully studied, 
not merely the messages of our Presidents, but 
the volumes, now nearly four hundred in number, 
in which are recorded the opinions of our Secre- 
taries of State. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the opinions of our Secretaries of State, 
coupled with those of our Presidents, as to 
which they were naturally consulted, form a body 
of public law which will stand at least on a foot- 
ing of equality with the state papers of those of 
foreign statesmen and jurists with which it has 
been my lot to be familiar. But where are to 
be found the documents which embody the 
utterances of those charged with the direction of 
our foreign affairs? . It will be seen 
that three-fourths of them are still in manuscript, 
accessible only by special permission of the Sec- 
retary of State.” Then, referring to the fact 
that the earlier published state papers are all long 
since out of print. Mr. Wharton continues: 
‘Whether these records should be reprinted as 
a whole isa matter of interest. If they were, 
they would cover four hundred volumes of the 
ordinary law-book size. It would be difficult for 
one, seeking in haste to find rulings on some 
pending question of international law, to come 
to an accurate result from the study, in the short 
time assigned him, of so vast a mass of authori- 
ties. I have endeavored to meet this want by 
the present digest. In seeking for material I 
have turned every page of the volumes of rec- 
ords in the Department to which I have re- 
ferred ; and I have consulted in connection with 
them the various publications to be found in the 
annexed table’’ a table which covers seven 
pages of small type. From this it can be seen 
how thoroughly and well Mr. Wharton has per- 
formed his task. No more useful and valuable 
work has for many years been issued from 
the Government press,- and none which is a 
greater boon to historians and public men. 


YORK DEEDS. Book I., 1642-1666 [Maine]. 
Preface and Introduction by H.W. RICHARD- 
SON. 8vo, pp. 422. Portland, Maine, 1887: 
John T. Hall. 


In the introduction to this volume, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, under whose supervision, in behalf of 
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the Maine Historical Society, the work has been 
produced, gives an animated sketch of the early 
history of Maine, taking into account the nu- 
merous documents which have accumulated 
since Williamson wrote his history of Maine, 
and which were inaccessible to that author. 
This is, we believe, the first attempt to recon- 
struct the narrative in connection with the new 
and important material. Mr. Richardson says: 
‘* The source of all land titles in Maine is the 
crown of England. The first English settle- 
ment here was authorized by a royal license, 
which guaranteed to the emigrants all the liber- 
ties, franchises, and immunities of Englishmen 
at home. They came as English subjects, and 
they brought with them the laws of England. 
It was declared in the same instrument that one 
purpose of their coming was to bring the sav- 
ages living in this region to human civility, and 
to a settled and quiet government. The Indi- 
ans occupied the soil as a boat occupies a river. 
They did not inclose and improve any consider- 
able portion of it. They did not possess it as 
their property. The origin of property is the 
right which every man has to the fruits of his 
own labor. If he fences, clears, and cultivates 
a piece of land previously unimproved and un- 
occupied, he creates a value which is justly his. 
‘The Indian deeds conveyed no property of this 
kind. The King’s license conveyed no property 
in this sense. King and sagamore alike granted 
permission to English subjects to create prop- 
erty in American lands.” 

The introduction covers some fifty-seven 
pages, and is an able presentation of the story 
of the discovery of the region and its occupa- 
tion by English-speaking people. The early 
charters are brought under discussion, as well as 
the London Company, the fisheries, and the fur 
trade. We are shown how Captain John Smith, 
that ‘‘ experienced, honest, but headstrong and 
imperious adventurer,” set himself against the 
opinions of the time, and was excluded from 
further participation in the enterprises on the 
New England coast. He, indeed, used strange 
language in a book written for English eyes, in 
an age when wages were regularly fixed by 
magistrates at the quarter sessions; he said: 
‘* Here (in America) are no landlords to rack us 
with high rents, or extort fines to consume us; 
here every man may be master and owner of his 
own labor and land.” Smith argued that if the 
fishermen and traders were encouraged, the 
country would settle itself. 

During the period covered by this first book 
of deeds the representatives of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, of Alexander Rigby, and of the Duke 
of York, the general court of Massachusetts, 
and the royal commissioners sent over in 1667, 
all claimed and exercised jurisdiction within the 
present limits of Maine. Gorges and Rigby, it 
will be seen, expected to transplant the feudal 
land system of England to America. They 
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dreamed of great domains and an industrious 
tenantry and profitable rent-rolls. This volume 
is one of surpassing interest and value to all 
classes of students as well as the historian. 


CHRIST IN THE CAMP: or, Religion in 
Lee’s Army. By J. WM. Jones, D.D., Sec- 
retary Southern Historical Society. 8vo, pp. 
528. Richmond: B. F. Johnson & Co., 1887. 


A large amount of material has been pub- 
lished about the war in the last few years, the 
greater part of which, however, has consisted of 
descriptions of campaigns and discussions of the 
military movements involved. The official re- 
ports, as published by the government. together 
with the careful study of these by many compe- 
tent persons, are giving us a technical histcry of 
the civil war more fully and more carefully done 
than any on record. 

But there are many things about the civil 
war, and the armies who fought it, more inter- 
esting than the strategy of campaigns, the tac- 
tics of battles, or the military genius of com- 
manders. The next generation will not be less 
interested in the daily lives of the soidiers than 
in their military movements. They will want to 
know what manner of men they were, by what 
motives they were guided, how they bore them- 
selves in camp and on the march, as well as in 
battle. It has been a matter of surprise to some 
historians that the-Confederate armies were so 
steadfast, so daring, and so self-sacrificing. 

Of course, the ability with which they were 
led was one of the strong elements of Confed- 
erate success. Another was the fact that the 
war to them was a defensive one, in which their 
homes and their household gods were at stake. 
The feeling of patriotism was probably never 
more vigorous among any soldiers than among 
those that followed Lee. The book before us 
shows to what point the patriotic feelings of all 
classes in the South were wrought. But, in 
addition to all these causes, Dr. Jones’ book 
throws a flood of light upon the characters and 
the aims of the men who won so many and so 
great victories. A large proportion of the rag- 
ged soldiery that followed Lee, Jackson, and 
Stuart were earnest Christian men, inspired by 
a faith as strong, and living lives as pure as 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. These men, in many 
cases, had left their homes of refinement and 
ease to shoulder a musket, and to undergo all 
the privations of a Confederate camp. What- 
ever ebullition of feeling may have taken some 
of them into the army, nothing but the strong- 
est convictions of duty kept them there. It is 
after reading Dr. Jones’ book that we can best 
understand how these men bore cheerfully their 
trials, and fought on with undiminished courage 
when hope of success had fled. Even on the 
last disastrous retreat to Appomattox, Lee’s 
army showed an undaunted front to their pur- 
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suers, and though well-nigh starved, was ready 
to engage in battle on the very day of the sur- 
render. These men were simple, honest, earn- 
est, God-fearing. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
Stuart, and many others, were leaders thor- 
oughly in religious sympathy with the men they 
led. To such hosts, death, wounds, toils, pri- 
vations, had no terrors, when in that way lay 
the path to heaven. 

Dr. Jones preserves many valuable statistics 
showing the labors of various organizations en- 
gaged in the religious work in the army and 
hospitals ; and his account of how this work was 
carried on, taken from contemporary authorities, 
is very interesting. But all this yields in inter- 
est, as well as importance, to the picture he 
gives of religious life in the Army of Northern 
Virginia ; to the description of church services 
and prayer-meetings in which whole brigades 
participated ; of the great revivals which took 
place in every part of the army; of the activity 
of church work when in winter quarters ; of the 
gathering of thousands upon some hillside in 
summer to worship God, where general officers, 
including Lee and Jackson, knelt with their 
men and guided their devotions ; where chap- 
lains’ words were often heard as the men were 
preparing for battle, and the services were often 
interrupted by the opening of the firing ; where 
such men as General Gordon, of Georgia, 
preached to their men before leading them into 
the ‘‘ perilous edge of battle.” 

There are some repetitions in this book, diffi- 
cult to avoid in such a compilation, and a want, 
in several instances, of chronological sequence. 
In some places dates are omitted, or only the 
month given, without the year. It would add 
to the clearness and value of this volume if 
these oversights should be corrected in the next 
edition, 


JOURNALS OF THE MILITARY EXPE- 
DITION OF MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN 
SULLIVAN against the Six NATIONS oF 
INDIANS in 1779. With records of Centennial 


Celebrations, By FREDERICK CooK, Secre- 
tary of State. 8 vo. pp.579. Auburn, New 
York: Knapp, Peck & Thomson, Printers, 
1887. 

The several journals published in this volume 
not only cover General Sullivan’s expedition, 
but give some account of Colonel Van Schaick’s 
Onondaga campaign in the spring of 1779, and 
of Colonel Daniel Brodhead'’s Allegany cam- 
paign in the summer of 1779, with copies of orig- 
inal maps made by the surveyors of the expe- 
ditions. Following these are the records of the 
cenntenial célebrations of 1879 at Elmira, 
Waterloo, Geneseo, and Aurora, in the state of 
New York, together with thirty or more of the 
scholarly addresses delivered on those occasions, 
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One feature of the work which makes it specially 
interesting is a series of biographical sketches, 
with many fine portraits. Ex-Governor Horatio 
Seymour, who was unable to be present at the 
Elmira celebration, wrote: ‘‘ The campaign un- 
der General Sullivan was a military necessity. 
It was something more than a mere raid upon 
savage tribes: it was a movement against a 
powerful confederacy, which had exerted great 
influence through more than two centuries of war- 
fare. The Six Nations were never regarded in 
the same light as other Indian races by the gov- 
ernments of Europe. Asa rule they held that 
the mere act of discovery gave all rights of con- 
trol over the persons and territories of other 
savage tribes. But no such claim was put forth 
against the Iroquois. The power of their con- 
federacy, their victories in war, their policy in 
peace, lifted them, in the eyes of the world, toa 
position in which they were treated with all the 
forms and consideration ever accorded to inde- 
pendent, powerful governments. The monarchs 
of France and Britian had sued for their favors, 
had courted their alliance. They looked upon 
the Iroquois as the arbiters who had the power 
to decide whether the civilization of this continent 
should be French or English in its aspects. It 
was to them that the agents of the colonies, from 
Nova Scotia to the Carolinas, sent embassadors 
to invoke aid to check or punish other Indians 
when they attacked the borders of the whites. 
It was to the Iroquois that New England ap- 
pealed when King Philip threatened the exist- 
ence of itscolonies. Nor was the appeal in vain. 

Indifference to history, and to the features of 
our country which have shaped it, is the offspring 
of ignorancg. Why should we cheat and wrong 
ourselves by failing to make the scenes in which 
we live of interest by a knowledge of their 
events? No people can rise to a high degree of 
patriotism who do not cherish the memory of 
their fathers’ deeds.” 

The volume is crowded with thrilling records 
and brilliant utterances. It bears evidence on 
every page of conscientious care in its compila- 
tion, painstaking industry and editorial taste. 


TRANSACTIONS AND REPORTS OF THE 
NEBRASKA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Vol. II. 8 vo. pp. 383. Lincoln, Nebraska : 
State Journal Company, Printers, 1887. 


The material in this volume relates chiefly to 
the territorial and early periods of Nebraska his- 
tory. It consists of papers read at the two last 
annual meetings, with varied sketches and bio- 
graphical notes. Mr. A. G. Warner's five 
sketches ‘‘ From Territorial History ” are packed 
with interesting statements and incidents. We 
are forcibly reminded of the extreme youth of 
Nebraska in his account of efforts made as late 
as 1854 to find inhabitants enough in Jones 
County (then a vast district) to hold an election 
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for assemblymen. The report of the investigator 
was : ‘‘ Said county contains no inhabitants at 
all, save a few in one corner that properly be- 
long in Richardson, and who ought to vote 
there.” The author further tells us that nearly 
all the members of the first territorial assembly 
of Nebraska came over from Iowa for the ex- 
press purpose of being elected to that body. It 
is amusing to note in the same connection that 
in many instances constituencies were imported 
from outside places in two-horse wagons, ‘‘ with 
necessary ballot-boxes, election blanks, and re- 
freshing refreshments.” One such party started 
to hunt up Burt County; it was such along, weary 
distance that their patriotism and horses flagged, 
and without caring much about the exact locality 
they were in, they stopped in a piece of woods 
in Washington County and held a picnic. 
‘* The result was a set of vastly formal returns, 
by which the desired number of assemblymen 
were elected.” The first serious work of the 
early assembly was the passing of special acts 
of incorporation. The only way to get an ap- 
proximately sound title to land was to have a 
town incorporated—and lack of inhabitants in 
no way interfered with that process. In March, 
1855, the first insurance company was born. 
The papers of Hon. C. H. Gere, of Hon. Had- 
ley _D, Johnson, of Judge James W. Savage, 
of Rev. Samuel Allis, and many others, are rich 
in historicalinstruction. The credit of this ad- 
mirably edited volume, is due to Hon. Robert 
W. Furnas, of Brownville, President of the 
Nebraska Historical Society, and George E. 
Howard, its able secretary. 


HISTORY OF THE KINGS-BRIDGE, now 
part of the 24th Ward, New York City. With 
Map and Index. By Tuomas H. EDSALL, 
member of the New York Historical Society. 
8vo. pp. 102. Privately printed. New York 
City, 1887. 

There is much interesting information em- 
bodied in this little work. The _ historical 
sketch-map of Kings-Bridge with which it opens, 
is a pertinent geographical lesson in itself. It 
shows just what the author is writing about. 
The area consists of about four thousand acres 
to the south of the city of Yonkers, and bounded 
on the east by Bronx River; it extends to 
Spuyten Duyvil on the south and the Hudson 
on the west. A clever description is given of 
the early owners of the property, and also of 
those who came into possession lateron. Revo- 
lutionary matters in that locality are treated in 
considerable detail; and the author has made a 
careful study of political and church history. 
We notice some errors, one of orthography in 
particuiar, which ought to be corrected in a 
future edition. The name of the first Van 
Cortlandt in this country is printed on page 12, 
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as ‘‘ Olaf;” it should be Oloff. In the appen- 
dix are several documents of value, a copy of the 
‘*O’Neale Patent,” and of several deeds ex- 
ecuted by Elias Doughty. 


POCAHONTAS, alias Matoaka, and her de- 
scendants through her marriage at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in April, 1614, with John Rolfe, 
Gentleman; with biographical sketches by 
WYNDHAM ROBERTSON, and illustrative his- 
torical notes by R. A. BRocK. 8vo. pp. 84. 
Richmond, Va., 1887. J.W. Randolph & Co. 


To all who are interested in the discussions pro 
and con concerning the true story of Pocahontas, 
this little work will be welcome. Rev. Philip 
Slaughter, D.D., of Virginia, writes to the 
author: ‘‘I congratulate you upon having pro- 
cured from England authentic copies of the only 
original portrait of Pocahontas, so that we may 
see her as she appeared to the eyes of the artist 
instead of through the medium of the engraved 
caricatures.” The picture to which he refers is 
the frontispiece to the volume. The story of 
Pocahontas is here told in all its bearings, and 
the modern critics are placed on trial for their 
statements to her disadvantage. The author 
firmly believes in Smith’s story of his rescue by 
Pocahontas. An interesting feature of the book 
isthe chapter on the descendants of Pocahontas, 
including the names of Alfriend, Archer, Bent- 
ley, Bernard, Bland, Bolling, Branch, Cabell, 
Catlett, Cary, Dandridge, Dixon, Douglas, 
Duval, Eldridge, Ellett, Ferguson, Field, Flem- 
ing, Gay, Gordon, Griffin, Grayson, Harrison, 
Hubbard, Lewis, Logan, Page, and others. 


FIVE-MINUTE READINGS FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. [For School and College.] Selected 
and adapted by WALTER K. ForRBEs. 16mo. 
pp- 191. Boston, 1887. Lee and Shepard. 
This charming little pocket volume cannot 

fail to become exceedingly popular wherever it 

is known. The selections are chiefly from the 
works of our best writers, and have been skill- 
fully arranged, with expert knowledge of what 
such a book should contain. The pieces are all 
conveniently short ; in a few cases they have been 
abridged or adapted to the purposes of recitation. 

No one of them will occupy more than five min- 

utes in the reading. Among the good things in 

the book is ‘‘ The Little Jew” by Dinah Maria 

Muloch Craik, beginning with these lines : 

‘* We were at school together, the little Jew and I; 

He had black eyes, the biggest nose, 
The very smallest fist for blows, 
Yet nothing made him cry.” 


The two gems of the collection are ‘‘ The 
Women of Mumbles Head,” by Clement Scott, 
and ‘‘ Letting the Old Cat Die,” by Mary Mapes 
Dodge, the popular editor of St. Nicholas. 
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